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Her hair was red, .,j, 
her eyes were green, 
her curves were soft and yielding... 


TOM STONE 

THE INTIMATE AFFAIRS 
OF A FECKLESS GIRL ^ 
WHO NEVER SAID NO- Vt 
EXCEPT TO 
HER HUSBAND..,. 


















LUST BY NIGHT 


She hod coma in and now was sitting on the 
side of the bed. ''AsleepT^ she asked* 

''Wide awoke." 

She wore a low-necked gown. There were eye¬ 
lets in the gown and a ribbon through the eye¬ 
lets, tied tight just under her breasts. I sat up. 

She laughed. "Did I tempt you earlier to¬ 
night?" 

"Sure" 

"But you had control." 

"Thafs what you think " I said. 

Her hand found my hand and her fingers 
laced with mine. She murmured, "A man should 
always watt for a woman. She—takes longer" 
Swiftly, unexpectedly: "Why do you carry a chip 
on your shoulder?" 

"Impressions carried over from childhood, I 
suppose. I was raised In a tenement. When I 
make a few extra dollars, 111—" 

"Stop talking," she interrupted, her fingers 
trembling inside mine. "Why do you think I came 
in here?" 

I knew the answer to that one. . « • 
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CHAPTER ONE 


I LOLLED OQ the second-hand couch in the waiting room 
of my recently acquired office, where there was sunhgh^ 
and eyed the ^1. She was Dotty Lewis. She worked 
downstairs for a friend of mine, a lawyer named Duncan 
Forsythe, and she had hiked upstairs to see this layout 
She wore a simple dark dress and no hat. T^e curves 
of her hips were so ripe she couldn’t possibly have 
been wearing a ^rdle under her dress. The seams of her 
nylons rnn straight up th© backs of her beautiful leg$ 
and disappeared. 

She said, “Not bad,” and meant the etchmg on the 

side wall ^ . t * 

She turned with a sinuous movement of feet and 
hips like a. model trained to accentuate her best points. 
My heart pounded inside my ribs. She could elevate a 
man’s blood pressure, all right, and I think she knew^it 
She smiled and said: “A dime for your thoughts. 
“Didn’t it used to be a penny?” 

“The high cost of living, Gordy.” 

I suggested: “Stop posing like something sent over by 
Conover and sit on the divan.” ^ _ w 

“You’ll tell me what you were thinking about? 

“Sure.” ■ ^ ^ 

She crossed the rug, which wasnt good enough to 
pass as even a fake Oriental. She sat down on the 
couch, crossed her legs, and prodded: “Tell me, Gordy. 

I patted her shoulder. It was warm, covered by thm 
cloth. I said: “Don’t move, please.” 

Gently, because you never know, I ran the tip of one 
forefinger along her arm. The toger was halfway to her 
neck when it bumped over a slight ridge. The finger ex¬ 
plored the ridge. I announced: “You wear slips with 
straps.” 
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RECKLESS 


‘That was what you were thinking about?” 

‘‘If you wore slips with or without shouider straps.” 
“You mean slips or half-slips, don’t you?” 

‘‘Weil, you could show me.” 

I let the thought hang. She could pick it up. If she 
did, I’d lock the outer door so we wouldn’t be disturbed. 
Her eyes were—well, like Mona Lisa’s in the painting. 
Tender? Superior? Inscrutable? Laughing at me? How 
do you tell? 

She asked thoughtfully: ‘‘Do you always wonder what 
a girl wears under her dress?” 

“Not every girl. You asked and I told you.” 

“Do all men think like you, Gordy?” 

“I know only myself.” 

She stood up suddenly. Her palms smoothed the dress 
over her hips. She asked quietly: “You like this office?” 
“Yes.” 


“You like your work?” 

“Crazy about it." 

She walked toward the outer door, and I called; “For 
the fourth time, when do I get a date, Dotty?" 

She paused, one hand on the knob, “Tonight I take 
my judo lesson at the YW.” She smiled. It was a distant 
smile, like a cloud beyond the horizon. “You’re supposed 
to ask me why judo, Gordy.” 

“Okay, why?” 

“I must be expert at judo before I date you. I think 
you’re too dangerous to trust.” 

“You scared?” 

“Careful.” 

She left quickly. 

I strolled through an open doorway into another room 
where the sign on the desk said: J. GORDON IVERS. 
I sat in a swivel chair and hoisted my shoes to the 
desk blotter. I’m thirty years old, unmarried, but mar¬ 
riageable if the right woman comes along. She must be 
redheaded. I have a thing about red. 

As I lounged, I had a feeling that I had missed the 
boat out in the waiting room. Yet I didn’t know when 
the boat would sail, if it would sail, where it would go. 
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You appraise a woman who interests you in a simple 
manner. Will she or won]t she? Casually, I decided; “I U 
get her some romantic ni^t.” 

August is a too hot, too humid month in Newark, New 
Jersey. People with money summer at the Atlantic shore 
or in the mountains. Not me, of course. I broO and 
sweat on the seventh floor of the Terminal Building and 
wait for customers. Business was not too brisk at me 
moment, but the rent was paid to September 15th. Why 

should I worry? ^ . a 

The inner-office pattern was practical and obvious. A 
filing cabinet, a desk, swivel chair, and one good leather 
seat for a client with an accumulation of woe and wor- 
ry. No secretary, no clerk* One telephone and one scratch 
pad and one pencil. I had low overhead. 

Outside the tear window, the Hudson & Manhattan 
tube trains chugged towards the big city behind the 
Palisades. A forest of church spires earmarked Jersey 
on the hazy horizon. The templed turrets of New 
York’s commerce hid behind the haze. A whistle sta^d 
to blow, and a few more chimed in. Hah, it was time 
for the midday matinee on the roof-top next door. 

I leaned forward, A picket barrier enclosed a flat roof 
cluttered with trees in red tubs, wooden benches and 
tables, and garishly striped umbreLas. From Hassels, 
the department store housed by the building, the first 
female clerk emerged on the roof, wearing a swim suit 
in order to coUect some tan. She was a leggy, busty, 
brainless babe, the harbinger of many others during the 
lunch-hour period. Fat, skinny, brunette, slim, beautify 
dull_every type, yet not a worthwhile redhead in the 

Maybe I should speak to Hassel about that deficiency. 
Strictly private, like: “I’ve watched your girls on w^ 
days for two years. Don’t you realize that one sp^klmg 
redhead can outsell any three of your clerks? Redheads 
exude class. Redheads, Mr. Hassel, never wither on the 

stem.” , . ij • 1 ., 

During the tanning sprees, some of the bolder girls 
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usuaUy acted carelessly. They desired an almost com- 
plete tan and they— 

The phone jangled. I said into the mouthpiece, “This 
IS J. Gordon Ivers. May I help you?” 

A man broad-A’d in my ear: “You busy?” 

It was Duncan Forsythe, my lawyer friend on the 
fourm. He sometimes sent clients to me. Sometimes he 
would jom me and we would discuss the finer points of 
the gu-ls who lolled on the roof. 

“Tm up to my neck in work,” I said. “The dizzy 
blonde with the mole on the left cheek is wearing a red 
Bikini. The cute brunette has unhooked her bandeau. 

ou d better come up. I can see one of her you-know- 
whats and she may go native later on.” 

“Could you come down right away, Ivers?” 

“And leave that brunette to the pigeons?” 

“This is important business.” 

What s more important than a careless brunette?" 
A client eager to pay your rent one year in advance 
amMg other conveniences,” Forsythe said, and hung up. 

There had been urgency in his Harvard Law School 
voice, so I locked the inner door, left the outer door 
unlocked, and punched a button at the elevator bank. 

I ^ted too long. I could have crawled to the fourth. 

The doors slid open with the sound of two garbare 
cans dropped on a steel plate. I told Monk, the middle- 
aged operator; “You can drop me down to the fourth 
because my accident insurance is paid. What detained 
you—writing another page in your novel?” 

Monk gave me a free, frigid stare, offered; “Ain’t it 
hot enough but what you got to wear a red tie, bud? 

1 am t lost no customer on this ride in twenty-two years 
bud. How’d you know I was wiitin’ a novel, bud?” 

“Everybody writes novels. I know a bartender who 
IS on page one-hundred-ten. He plans to move to Ver¬ 
mont, buy a turkey farm, and watch the toms harry 
the hens.*^ ^ 

Monk said darkly; “I’m writing about life in an ele- 
vator shaft,” and clanged the doors at the fourth. 

I drifted to a door bearing a chipped, faded inscrip- 
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tibn- DUNCAN FORSYTHE, COUNSELLOR AT 
LAW. Don’t let the print deceive you. Forsythe handled 
prominent estates and made plenty for himself- 
^ In the empty outer office, a typed letter lay o? » 
desk. I danced over it. Filled with erasures, 
overs and unique spacing, it had been typed y o ty 
S ffis secretary for two months. To give you die 
^cture of this particular setup, Forsythe would si^ ffiat 
Lociously written letter and Dotty would post it. She 

from her private powder aad 

asked: *‘Are you reading that letter^ Muscles* 

had done upstairs, at the black 
hak 2d dark eyes, fuU red lips and black (Less Jth 
slashed neckline. She wore expe^ive nylons and spiked 
white slippers. Kiddingly, I had med ^ . 

few times. Emphatically, she had thumbed 
Okay, let Forsythe keep her. She wasnt a „ 

I murmured; “You don’t work for your hvmg here. 

“What do you mean?” 

I grinned and said: “Forget it, 

“You have a tongue,” she 

cut. Fortunately, I don’t see you enough to heartily dishke 

^ “^ere you go, splitting an mfimtive. n^irpa- 

Her dark eyes raked along my cheeks. She asked. 
“You’ve acquired a broken nose smee your last visit. 

Who did it, Muscles?” 

“Oh, I bumped into a car bumper. 

"When are you going to break yom other nose 
That made us chums. She opened a door, purred. 
“Dunk a man is here with his usual insults. 

“Show him in, darling,” 

That darling and the letter on the de^ completed 
the boss-secretary pattern in this office. ® PP 

aside, I managed to mb my elbow aga^sl her. She snap- 
ned* “When are you going to grow up? 

I walked on into the big, cool, old-fashioned room 

finished in oak paneling. 
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Behind a desk huge enough to stage a game of ping¬ 
ing on its top sat Duncan Forsythe, He had gray hair, 
bora-n^ed glasses, and a waxed moustache. He wore 
a chalk-stnped, gray flannel suit, an immaculate white 
shirt, and a sedate blue tie. He was crowding fifty years. 
He ?tood and leaned his stomach on the desk edge. I 
wwndeied how Dotty liked the moustache and the stom¬ 
ach. 


He asked: “Why don’t you treat Dotty more nicely?” 

“I prefer redheads.” ■> 3 

“Dotty — ah, likes you.” 

“Since when?” 

“Maybe I can supply a redhead on this case,” For¬ 
sythe said crypUcally. “But you’d better discard that 
exasperating defense mechanism which is a too promi¬ 
nent factor in your personality. Subconsciously, you can’t 
forget you were bom in a tenement. Many of your ex- 
playmates are in prison. You haven’t ah — been there 
yet I d suggest that you mature emotionally, my boy 
and not insult the better class of people whom you 
meet through me. You catch bees with honey, my boy 
not with quarts of vinegar.” 

“Let me recline on your couch so you can proceed 
With the analysis*” 

Fors^e sighed. ‘^If I didn't need a tough man oc- 
^lonally, I wouldn’t bother with you. The client is the 
Mm, Regina Kloye of West Orange.” 

“Does she want me to wear silk gloves and a top 
hat, sir?” ^ 


Forsythe ambled around the desk. “She has money 
to throw away. She wants to toss some in your lap You 
want to play catch?” 

I grinned. “What’s she done?” 

“It’s her son.” 

“What’s he done?” 

“She didn’t say ™d I didn’t ask. She has several mil- 
lions of dollars winch could get any son in trouble. Be- 
fore he died, her husband was — ah, quite an oddly 
uninhibited man. Come along.” ^ 

I followed him across the rug and into a narrow cor- 
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ridor. Opposite his law library, be whispered, “Show her 
your nicest manners,” and, opening the door, he nudged 
me inside, closing the door on me. 

It was a small room with two windows at the far 
end and bookcases crammed with tomes on the right 
and left. She lounged in a highbacked chair that flanked 
a center table. She had sparse brown hair, sharp black 
eyes, a red face and large nose, and the suggestion of a 
double chin. She had a dumpy build, including breasts 
the size of eggplants. Also a red dress, red sandals with 
yellow crep>e soles, and no stockings on rather good legs 
and surprisingly tiny feet. She sat as if she owned the 
Terminal Building, and maybe she did. Okay, I like red 
on anybody. 

“At your service,” I said. 

She had a throaty voice. “Were you out to lunch, 
Ivers?” 

“No.” 

“Rather a beastly trek down from the seventh floor, 
eh?” 

“I was busy, Mrs. Kloye.” 

“I’m not used to waiting, Ivers.” Sharp eyes dug a 
tunnel into me. She yawned without bothering to cover 
the gap, recovered suflBciently to drawl; “Blond hair, 
crew-cut to make you look collegiate, no doubt. A brown 
suit with a — yes, a bold tie. And white buck shoes, 
my, my. I hardly expected such a fop, but the broken 
nose is a half-hearted recommendation, WTio hit you?” 

Maybe she wanted to hire my nose. “A tree,” I said. 

“How tall are you, Ivers?” 

“About six feet.” 

“Weight?” 

“I fight at a hundred-eighty pounds.” 

“Ever lose, Ivers?” 

“Occasionally.” 

“Don’t lose this one—if I hire you. Uh,—^just a tree 
hit you?” 

My favorite color stalked up the back of my neck, I 
tried to remain polite and purred: “Did you wish to ask 
me something important or do I just stand here?” 
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“You seem to have a temper. Suppose you sit dowa 
before another tree comes along and smacks you.” 

I sat on a straight chair and waited for more insults. 

“Here’s the problem, Ivers,” she said crisply. “Wealth 
attracts all manner of predatory creatures. My son is 
having a stupid affair with a woman who lives in Apart¬ 
ment 3-C, 1248 Plantain Street, this city. Her name is” 
—she paused to shudder—“Gertrude Gessfeld. She is as 
socially undesirable as the name and the address. I want 
you to run over there and break up this stupid affair 
and fetch Jackie home to me.” 

“Jackie?” 

“My silly son.” 

“Your silly son has left home?” 

“No, and don’t you call him silly.” 

“Of course. You want me to run over to Plantain 
Street and break up a stupid affair . Jackie didn’t leave 
home, but I’m to fetch him home. Suppose he isn’t 
there?” 

“He will be.” 

“Is he big, Mrs. Kloye?” 

“Are you worried?” 

“No. How old is he?” 

“Twenty-six. It’s time he got a job, but that’s none of 
your business, Ivers.” 

She hauled a checkbook and fountain pen from a 
pocketbook, large enough to house an arsenal. The pen 
scrawled on the check. She ripped out the check, ex¬ 
tended it. “For this,” she warned, “I expect the kind of 
fast action that fuddybeUy Forsythe said you could pro¬ 
duce, Ivers.” 

The ink was wet, but I took it anyway. I ignored the 
scrawls. It was a two-bit case, not the heavy clover that 
Forsythe had suggested, I didn’t particularly like this 
woman. Nor dislike her. She was used to flunkies wait¬ 
ing on her, 

“Is this Gessfeld pretty?” I asked casually. 

“I don’t know.” 

“Ever met her?” 
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“Of course not. She’s a tart, Ivors* ^ 

“Know anything about this tart, Mrs. Kloye?” 

“Just what I told you.” 

“How long has the affair with the tart been going on/ 

“Too long.” . 

Either she wasn’t trying or she didn’t want the jaefc- 
pot on Information, Please. I said: “This tart has long, 

sharp claws,” , *, t * 

Fear for an instant, flickered in the black eyes. A 

vein on her neck stood out taut, like a wire. But when 
she spoke, her voice was casual, like a nod to the paper¬ 
boy. “Exactly what do you mean?” 

“The woman certainly knows that Jackie isn’t the son 
of a bill collector. They’ve been together for some time. 
She has this place over on Plantain. Jackie goes there. 
He hasn’t left home, you say, but he’s over there, not 
home. That means her claws are set in pretty deep. It 
may take time. How much?” 

“How much time?” 

She was either unbelievably naive or deliberately dumb. 
I explained: “How much money to buy the woman off?” 

“Not one red cent,” she sEud calmly, and stood. “That 
check is for your services. Fuddybelly Forsythe s^d you 
were fast and good. I want this to end cjiiickly — and 
finall y. Are you ready to go to work?” 

“Give me some facts to chew on, Mrs. Kloye. I cant 
just barge in there cold and—” 

“Fuddybelly said you could,” she interrupted, and 
swept past on the way to the door. She turned, one hand 
on the knob. Her face had hardened, like quick-setting 
cement. “Fetch Jackie home to me in a hurry,” she said 
bleakly. “When you do come, don’t get any ideas about 
my two redheaded daughters, Ivers.” 

She stalked out. She had a son and two redheaded 
dau^ters. That’s what Duncan Forsythe had meant 
when he had said: “On this case, you may meet your 
redhead.” But Mrs. Kloye shouldn’t have spoken to me 
like that about her daughters. If you erect a fence be¬ 
tween a man and a woman, expect trouble. I would 
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have liked to meet a good redhead who was wealthy. Or 
a bad redhead. 

What did I have on my hands? 

I browse around. Clients hire me when they’re In 
deep trouble. The world is fuU of predatory people who 
would rather make a dishonest dime than an honest 
hundred bucks. If they make honest money, they lose 
face with the other thieves. This smelled like blackmail. 
A silly wastrel like Jackie would be apt to write letters 
worth money. Or there might be pictures. She seemed 
worried about Jackie. She wanted him home where he 
could be breast-fed at twenty-six years of age. Hers 
was only the normal fear of all mothers when another 
woman ogles their only son. It might take a little time 
and more than a few red cents to get the Gessfeld 
woman off Jackie's neck. 

I turned the check over, read the scrawls. Something 
was radically wrong. I earned the check to the window 
where there was more light. I re-read the scrawls. The 
figures said: “Two thousand dollars." Two thousand dol¬ 
lars for me. Just to break up the romance and fetch 
Jackie home. Nice Jackie, come to Ivers. Hell, for half 
that amount, I’d serve him up in bouillabaisse, my fav¬ 
orite dish. Great day at noontime in dear old Newark, 
New Jersey. God bless Forsythe and Mrs. Regina Kloye. 

As if it were more valuable than Lincoln's original 
letter to Mrs. Bixby, I pocketed the check. I stared 
through the window at the brick wall outside. It was 
a sloppy job, with gobs of mortar on the bricks and 
the courses uneven. I could cash this check, spend some 
of the money on liquor, and . . . 

From the door. Dotty Lewis said: “She’s gone. Mus¬ 
cles. It’s Friday and Dunk is closing the office for the 
weekend.” 

I turned. She bad added a white off-the-face hat, white 
half-length gloves, and a black pocketbook. “What’s the 
rush?” I asked, 

“Dunk went for the car. We’re going to Lake Mo- 
honk.” 

“You and Forsythe, hey?” 
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“And Mrs. Forsythe. Why do you always imply the 
worst about me?” 

“Do you know the Kloye family? _-_nca 

“Oh. the Kloye woman has a summer place across 
tom Drfs. She ha. a couple of fa.t.steppmg red- 

■■'fwaCS. S^ooS!"^”^ I «uld 
some perfume no girl could buy on a secretary s 
which^was none of my business, dose to me, she 
even more attractive than before. 
tilted up her chin. Her eyes were cool and speculative. 

her Ups full 3iid interesting. j i, 

I stooped to kiss her. She leaned back from 
hips I got an arm anchored around her waist. I leme 
&r down. She arched her back wh^ch was excmng 
Sit kept her face at a distance. When the wall sloped 
her from retreating, I kissed her. 
finn and sweet. I pressured ever so 
ann and lips. Suddenly, her hps o^ned. She w^n t 
leaning backward any more, but P^ishmg foiwmd ^ 
all her weight. She broke it off, spun out of my arm, 
and stepped into the corridor. 

“Coward,” I said huskily. , • .g. 

“Dunk will be outside. He cant 
“Look, I’ll lock up and dnve to Lake Moho^nk. 
There’ll be a moon and we can finish what we just 

you Monday, if you’re still alive, Muscles.” She 
walked swiftly along the corridor. 

I followed. Her office was empty, the oP®”' J 

closed it from the outside, made sure it was locked. She 
must have run down the stairs because the corridor was 
empty and the light by the elevator Jjaft said ca^ 
was on the eighth floor. Presentiy, Monk stopped the 
elevator on the fourth and I entered. 

“How’s the novel coming?” I offered. 

“Fast,” Monk said. “Cripes, you see the damnedest, 
funniest things, if you live in an elevator shaft for eight 
hours a day every dayJ' 

‘^Like what?*^ 
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He grinned wolfishly. “Huh, young feller, you got lip- 

S 

“Like what?” 

“You been kissin’ a girl,” he said darkly. “I kissed 
one once.” •' 

W^reached the ground floor. “What happened. Monk?” 
ur^s, I married her and been stuck ever since.” He 
clMged the doors open and I stepped out. He called- 
You better watch out, Mr. Ivers.” 
fa the nearby parking lot, my shabby coupe toasted 
m the sun. I crawled under the wheel and used a hand- 
kercfaef on my Ups. Monk was right. Red Upstick on the 
handkerchief. I shivered. How the heU could a girl Uke 
Dotty allow fuddybeUy Forsythe to— ^ 

Well, Dotty couldn’t type. She couldn’t buy the ex¬ 
pensive clothes she wore, not on her salary. She couldn’t 
take ^tation. Wait, she couldn’t take dictation? Like 
tms: Put the lights out, darling, and come to bed.” fa 
a Harvard Law School accent, yet. Ugh. 

I drove off. First, a stop at Plantain Street. Next, a 
dash over to West Orange with Jackie Kloye tucked 
under one Then, a look at those two redheaded 
daughters. But what I was reaUy thinking about was 
this: Suppose we had had more time in Duncan For- 
fwl- 1®'^ >^ave happened after 

timt KISS/ 


CHAPTER TWO 


Plantain Street narrowed in the one-thousand block. 
It was mostly residential with three- and four-story houses 
jaiMed close enough to rub hips and here and there, a 
neighborhood store. I parked weU beyond 1248 be¬ 
hind a yeUow convertible with the top down. I crossed 
tne street to a luncheonette. 

There were several customers on stools, including a 
blonde. I sized her up as I dropped a nickel on the count- 
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er in exchange for a morning paper, which I 
Mavbe she was Gertrude Gessfeld, only she 
“STuSndl chewtag on a .una-on-jye f 
inth the slick-haired kid who tended the toaster. 

? stiSef outside, DiagonaUy across the s^et there 
was a young man who wore a sports coat 
hS a gS horse blanket, gray slacks, and white buck 
SJoes He wore a straw hat jammed low over his e^ 
S?he“ as in a hurry. He wS 

tible, worried the door open, and fe frnm the 

you4. i« <*" paperweight elas.. He 
curb, glanced back at me, and drove off as d ?5 
a late entrant at the Indtanapohs Speedway. He was 
scied. Some tough kid must have stolen his loUipop. It 
was that kind of a neighborhood, semi-tough. 

At 1'’48,1 mounted three concrete steps to a porch o 
the front of a wide, four-story house In a tiny fW 
there were four rows of mailboxes at the side, tom _ 
of pushbuttons, and twelve cards with names. • 

G. GARTH. I had the right address, the nght agrtme^ 
but the wrong name. G. Garth, an ahas 
The card was new, as virginal as an anticipatory 
the way from the altar. I tried the 3-C button. Nothmg 
happened. I tried again. StiU nothi^ 

I pushed a fourth-floor button. The doorlatch clicke 
off ^d I entered. I ascended carpeted stairs and at the 

third floor, tiptoed to the rear. 

A female voice floated down the stairwell: Hurry up, 

Bertie.” 

I was Bertie. Who was BerUe? 

I hesitated before the door of 3-C. If I 
button, 4-B upstairs might hear this IkU rmg. She mi^^ 
come down to investigate why Bertie had stopped off on 
the third floor. She might come down anyway, but she 
didn’t. I heard a door slam upstairs. , ^ 

It’s the postman who always nngs twice; not being 
postman, I knuckled the door discreetly. No answer. I 
Locked again. Okay, it was a hot day and any tody mth 
money and sense would be off to the beaches. If I 
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could get inside, I would be around to say, “Well look 
whos here,’ when they returned. ^ ’ 

skeleton keys on the Sargent lock None 
worked. I muttere,^^, “Like in the army, a corporal cS? 
handle a sergeant, and remembered to add “ouch” at 
4e weak pun. Fd just decided to venture into the heat 
and secure a piece of fine wire I carried in the coupe’s 

^ mspiration. I tested 

iiahf unlocked. I didn’t have any 

n^t to enter 3-C, not even with two thousand of Mrs. 

breathing on my neck, but I went in 

and set the catch, 

inexpensive wicker 
^ture and throw rugs right out of somebody’s ware- 

r M ‘ Gertrude Gessfeld or G. 

Garth. New, starched curtains covered the two side win- 
ows. In one comer stood a lonesome television-radio¬ 
record combination. On an end table by a club chair 
rested a se^g basket. I walked over, startled. Some¬ 
body must have sewn a loose button on a man’s yeUow 
sports shirt and stuck the threaded needle in the material. 

1 was m the wrong apartment. That sewing basket didn’t 
suggest a predatory woman like Gertrude. 

i^'Jchenette, I found an enamel-topped table, set 
lun^eon style for two persons. Beside six handsome 

' I? had 

wntten neatly; “Darlmg, all my love on another wonder¬ 
ful day, Jackie. ’ Right apartment. 

Shiny pots and pans hung on hooks inside a closet 
shelves, plus half a loaf of fresh 
read A carton of canned beer lay on the floor. In 
tUe refrigerator, some thoughtful person had hoarded two 
^unds of butter, milk, eggs, fresh vegetables, and other 
stult. In a freeze compartment, there was an ample sup- 
ply of frozen meat. Somebody had thawed a sirloin 

TS ^ waiting to be broiled and 

evoured. Maybe I could afford steak today—if they 
didn t come back early, ^ 

On the sink’s drainboard idled an opened pint bottle 
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o! rye. The lebel said it was good rye. I drank some. It 
appropnate time to check me oain 

IL’^^^MoraKhhedannde 

back and drooled, 

Cifd t S'oSTdouhie bed tepmamd m^Irom 

‘ Ifand c^'aiTTraUrd toply. The sha^ at 

rwSow" bed's he^hadjeendr^^^^ 

2“dl‘lrfp'iran5'.s; lay piled against the head- 

‘“S^^mbl^CS^'thTwttood a portable r^^, 
the dial light on. ''“bit mMic Med mound e 
‘"^‘“'■^'mfoTe'rrmm wlm a“» a woman's 
” er^Wetbook. “ 

mered copper ashtray noiai g , , ooen on the 

ends tipp^ with red lipstick. A book lay opea oq 

*“tmewher= ourtide, a femde yapped: •T't^by^'t . 
dy! You leave that cat alone and come m here this in 

r IgTdTe' LSal^LTsS Sk mm me 

Srme femalelhrme”!: “‘Sdy, don't 

"'"t »s Em ourti* iTmside. What do you do^or 

*p?X-st'S ^^‘aSpsrthe woman 

chneked* “You leave that cat be, . 

T thi» ruff As I rounded the foot of the bed, 

go jerk pi^ails? I leaned toward the wmdow and the 
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MS; ;i“ tera;“ ^=0' 

black haiTj perfectly waved Tha, i, j ' 

against a table W o7 « «J u"®'^ 

yL. old, hS t?c= “had a*S' .a^ hT'*''’ 

pX.“ '““• “^^MltagTbu, cS! 

The left ann trailed under the cnT‘jp.^^ 'n- • » 

“'■' 8”e'" ™ 

waa nude" Sle'f 
“y ““ “^Sbt let this woman sink to claws'^toM W. 
S Ih'e and S ™ ex! 

|se^&toMan‘rth^^^^ 
d^MSnnto'^to^ *“ •‘a" 

beto ofteSo/^?^' '“■™ ="«“• a »<><iy 

s.d tot irs" 's T ‘"r 

are going to raise hell. 

I kneeled. There was no gun under the heH Ttio ui j 

had coagulated and dried thSroSy. I toto.P’a' S 
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The flesh was turning to ice, I lifted the right wnst* let 
the hand drop. Rigor mortis had not yet set in. Con¬ 
sidering the heat of the day and the high temperature 
of this room, the coroner would have a tou^ time 
guessing the hour of her death. 

On the ring finger there was a mark but no ring. 

In moving the left arm, I had uncovered a piece of 
plain paper, the kind used to wrap up delicatessen. In 
pencil, someone had scrawled: ^‘So long, Gertie.” The 
bandwriting might be hurried or disguised. Whoever had 
written that note had a warped sense of humor. 

I thought of a dozen reasons why I should vacate the 
premises instantly, and only one insignificant reason why 
I should hang around. In a photo-finish vote, the mi¬ 
nority won. I set to work. Using a handkerchief, I ex¬ 
amined the drawers in a maple bureau- Except for an 
old sales slip made out to G- Gessfeld, 208 Brandford 
Court, Newark, the drawers were empty. 

In the closet, there was a light coat on the rack and 
a hat with a Paris label that had been printed in Ho¬ 
boken. Three suitcases sat on the floor, I dragged them 
out, did a hurried exploratory. Woman’s clothes, only, 
but in the bottom of the last bag, an unloaded .22 gun. 
I returned the bags and closed the door, 

I tried the pocketbook on the table by the radio. The 
driver’s license identified the woman as Gertrude Gess- 
feld, with the old Brmidford Court address. Gertude 
was five feet four inches taU, mamed, twenty-nine years 
old, and so on. I found a ^ossy photo of a man and 
two women. 

They wore swim snits against a sandy beach back¬ 
ground. The man with his arm around Ge^de had 
no head because somebody had bothered to snip out that 
portion of his body. He was a big, dark, hairy-chested 
man. The other girl was taller than Gertrude, well con¬ 
structed, with long, beautiful legs and muscled calves 
like a dancer’s. She had no head, either. That is, some¬ 
body had bothered to mutilate it with a pencil beyond 
recognition, I kept the photo- 

I went around wiping fingerprints from everything be- 
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cause I couldn’t remember what I had touched. I 
pocketed the love message on the kitchen table, but 
left the roses. Prowling fast, I rechecked the Iving room. 
There was nothing incriminating except a penciled num¬ 
ber on the cover of the telephone book. I flicked the 
pages on a hunch and discovered a name and number 
in fine print. Kloye, Mrs. R*, 556 Montrose Road, num¬ 
ber W.Or, 1981. The number on the cover corresponded 
with this number. 

I didn’t have the right to rip off the telephone-book 
coyer because the law specifically forbids tampering with 
evidence at the scene of a crime. I figured I didn’t 
owe Mrs. Kloye anything for sending me over here to a 
murder. Besides, the N, J. Bell Telephone Company ob- 
j^ts to the mutilation of its property. Nevertheless, I 
ripped off the cover, folded it lengthwise and stuffed 
it into the inside pocket of my jacket. 

Next, I cracked the door open and listened. I heard 
nothing alarming. Leaving the door locked, and using a 
handkerchief on the knobs, I strolled downstairs. I met 
nobody on the staircase or in the foyer. 

Outside, I walked leisurely down the steps, turned 
ri^t, and sauntered away from my parked coupe. Ten 
minutes later, I had encircled a couple of blocks. I 
crossed Plantain and reached the coupe. No prowl cars 
parked in front of 1248, red lights winking. I didn’t 
think much of the circulatory tactic around the block. 
If some nosy had been on her job behind any nearby 
curtained window, she might remember me and the 
coupe. In that event, the police would be around for 
a visit. They would be around anyway. 

How lucl^ could a man be? 


CHAPTER THREE 

All the Orange cities—^East, South and West—sprawl 
at the base of a pauite ridge. In West Orange, the 
better streets and houses cMmb the ridge through open 
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woods. Montrose Road proved to be a residential sec¬ 
tion near the top distinguished by estates the size of the 
Polo Grounds and mansions ample enough to house the 
occupants of any tenement in Newark. It was a wide, 
quiet, tree-shaded road. At 556, I swung the cou^ m 
a arc and managed to park at the curb under a 
grandfather elm shaped Uke a goblet 

A driveway formed a half-circle from the road to the 
house A curved flagstone walk ran from the street up 
a gentle grass slope that had been barbered recently. 
The house bulked huge behind a forest of shrubbery. I 
suppose a man could become inured to yellow stucco 
waUs and blue-tiled roof. I wouldn’t know or care. 1 
have a mania for red. 

I walked along the flags and noticed that someone 
would catch heU if Mrs. Regina Kloye inspected the 
lawn and discovered that a workman had omitted to 
broom bits of dry clippings from the flags. I crunched 
across a graveled driveway. Three wide brick steps _ led 
to an open, semi-circular porch of glazed, vari-hued fla^ 
that had been broomed clean. Over the door, a recessed 
fan window needed its face scrubbed. I pressed a mt- 
ton. I heard no bell ring beyond a screened door. But 
something must have happened inside because a 
an entered the dim haU, walked forward, and pulled_the 
screen door inward, which was imusual. The screen door 

opening inward, I mean. ^ 

She was young with dark-brown hair, I stared. There 
was exactly one way for her to insert her body into that 
short, black dress with the prim white collar. With toe 
aid of a shoehorn. She had red Ups, bold eyes that 
seemed to say, *1 don’t know you, but don’t let that 
stop either of us,*’ Her Ups merely voiced sometomg 
that she had been taught to say in a situation like this. 

“Yes?” 

I said. *‘To see Mrs. Kloye.” 

“Your name, please?” 

“She expects me.” 

“You have an appointment, sir?” ^ 

“Of course. It’s two o’clock and that was the time. 
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“She mentioned no such appointment, sir.” 

Look, Mabel, just tell her I’m here and describe 
me," 

Eyelids lowered over the bold eyes and the chin 
dipped. When the lids lifted, she gave me that deep- 
from-under-look. I was supposed to lie down at her feet, 
like an obedient collie. 

She asked: “You a salesman?” 

I wasn’t the least bit interested in any female after 
what I’d discovered in that Newark apartment, but I 
played along. If you can work the maid, you don’t 
need a magic key to enter a mansion. I leaned against 
the jamb, grinned, and said; “You’re kinda cute, Mabel. 
Yeah, I’m a salesman.” 

Archly: “The name is Shirley.” 

“Hello, Shirl.” 

“You salesmen, always fast workers.” 

“You don’t look like slow motion to me. You got a 
phone here?” 

You hoof to the end of the line and await your 
said pertly, which was show talk. 

“What time can you get away from this dump, Shirl?” 

“You mean tonight?” 

“Tonight or any night.” 

What the hell was I saying or bothering about? 

Speculation replaced boldness in brown eyes. She 
whispered; “I can take you up to the old witch, but if 
I catch hell, don t you bother to phone tonight or any 
night.” - 

“You won’t get in trouble.” 

She moved aside three inches, an invitation for me 
to enter. I managed to squeeze between her and the 
jamb and she leaned into me with her chest, I was con¬ 
sidering an encore when a cold, unctuous voice intoned 
from the shadows of the hallway: “And what is this 
Pearston?” 

Shirley moved away as if a bee had stung her tail. 
M elderly man with a long face stood in an arched 
doorway. He wore a wing collar, four-in-hand tie, tails, 
stnped trousers, and patent leather shoes. The varnish 
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cracked on his face long enough for Ws mouth 

aad say : “Tradesmen are to use the side entrance. Ihe 

Kloye butler. 

Except for Mrs. Kloye, nobody knew me or my 
name in this house. I wanted to keep it that way. Be¬ 
sides, I had Shirt on my side. 

In the polite yet insolent manner that most servants 
have by instinct, the maid murmured: “This is Mr. Neuse. 
He has a two o’clock appointment with Mrs. Kloye and 
she told me to bring him up, Cameron.” 

“She told me nothing about that,” Cameron said shar|> 
ly. “Get a broom, Pearston, and sweep the front steps. 
“I’m to announce the gentleman.” 

“I told you to—” ,,, 

“After I announce the gentleman. Mr. Neuse, will 

YOU follow me?” , , 

A butler is the general in a big house. Red spots ^owed 
on Cameron’s cheeks. There’d be a nasty scene dovm- 
stairs later. Without a further word, Cameron wheeled 
and spun oflE through a dim room to hole up wherever 
butlers hide until they are summoned by a teU. 

The maid strutted along a high-ceilinged hallway that 
continued through to the back like an express bghway. 
An open staircase wound upstairs. She mooted ^e steps. 
I lagged. That short, tight skirt rode up the backs of her 
nylon clad legs, and they were beautiful legs, long, and 

shapely, and strongly muscled. 

Halfway up, she stopped with one hand on the rmlmg 
and turned. She glanced down. I glanced at her faM, 
then down to her legs. She whispered: See what I id 
for you, salesman? Phone around mne o clock, sales¬ 
man.” . . „ 

“Sure,” I whispered conspiratonally. 

She turned away. 1 waited. On cue, she took a long 
upward step. Not a single stair this time, but two stairs, 
deliberately. The skirt hem leapfrogged the top of a 
nylon. A generous portion of bare skin gleamed free. 
She took two more steps with a lift of long legs. More 
bare skin. The only way she could do that mck was 
to lift the front of the skirt, wluch she was domg ex- 
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pertly. By the time I reached the second floor, my face 
was hot and all I could grunt was; “Mama, how long 
did you—^practice that step?” 

*The next show starts at nine tonight, salesman,” 

“I can hardly wait!” 

I followed her leggy strut through an upper hallway 
to a screened door at the back which led to a balcony. 
She opened the door, leaned back, and announced; 
“The man who has a two o'clock appointment, Mrs. 
Kloye,” 

I made an okay gesture with thumb and forefinger, 
and Mrs. Kloye snapped from the balcony: “I have no 
appointment with—” 

I stepped out. Mrs. Kloye did a double-take, added: 
“Oh, it’s you. What kept you?” 

A striped awning covered a broad, wide balcony 
stretching the length of the house. A white wooden 
railmg ran across the front and ramblers in bloom poked 
their faces through the palings. Chromium-tubed furni¬ 
ture littered a grass rug. Mrs. Kloye lay stretched on a 
chaise longue that faced the doorway, a familiar pocket- 
book on the pad. She wore the red linen dress, but 
her tiny feet were bare and the red sandals with crepe 
soles lay on the rug. 

She said again: “What kept you?” 

“I was detained.” 

“Did you get rid of that woman, Ivers?” 

“In a maimer of speaking.” 

I passed her and reached the balustrade. 

“Did you fetch Jackie home with you, Ivers?" 

Let her wait. Thick hedges and trees enclosed an 
acre of emerald grass studded with red and green 
Oriental maples and beds of gorgeous flowers in bloom. 

A green-glazed swimming pool rested in the lawn, sur¬ 
rounded by sand so white and fine it resembled t^cum 
powder. A rustic bathhouse with an overhang roof over 
a terrace extended an invitation to strip and swim. 
Voices, exuberant with laughter, gurgled over the scene, 
“Did you fetch Jackie?” 

“I’ll tell you about that," I said, and watched a stocky 
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redheaded girl in two pieces of white fall off a divtog 
board. A black-haired Vdd dove after her and cau^t her 
underwater from the rear. The water was so transparent 
that I saw his hands try to loosen her bandeau. She 
jerked away, swam to the side of the pool and started 

to haul herself out . - n» 

Mrs. Kloye said: “What’s gomg on out there? 

“Who’s the grl?” .u t, v. 

The kid had caught the girl. The knot or the hooks 
or the snaps on the bandeau pulled loose under the 
persuasion of his hands. His hands slid down her back 
and yanked on the second piece of cloth. _ 

“My younger daughter, Migs,” Mrs. Kloye explamed. 
“Nora is off someplace, as usual. Come here, Ivers, 
she ordered imperiously. 

Migs escaped to the sand. She yanked off a swun 
cap, flung it into the face of the kid. She held the loose 
bandeau against her breasts, the ends dan^^ Ri^t 
there in the sunlight, the kid had almost stripped her. She 
ran along the sand, not too fast, and the kid cau^t her 
under the overhang at the bathhouse. He twirled her 
around and— 

“Ivers.” Mrs. Kloye said agmn. . i. j v 

The two, locked together, disappeared withm the darK 
bathhouse. The white bandeau lay at the doorway. 1 
turned around slowly. A nice household, this one. 

Mrs. Kloye, her face hard, straddled the chaise lon^e. 
“You have the manners of an oaf,” she snapped. Uid 
you fetch Jackie home?” , 

“It’s finished—final, like a casket underground. 

Her mouth dropped open. She gulped: “What do you 


^ I strode to her, grabbed her pocketbook, and_ s.napped 
it open. I rummaged inside. She had a lot of junk i 
therri said savagely: “What did you do with the gun? 


“Yeah, you didn’t like the Gessfeld woman. The nert 
time you need help, count me out.” I dropped the pock¬ 
etbook to the ground. . „ 

“I won’t sit here and listen to your msults and— 
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“Then stand up. You’re in no position to give orders. 
You answer questions. Before you came to Forsythe’s 
office this morning, where had you been?” 

“Home. I—” 

“You drove from here directly to Forsythe’s?” 

“Yes, and—” 

“Alone?” 

“Yes, and—” 

“You didn’t stop off at apartment 3-C, 1248 Plantain 
Street?” 

She knew something was terribly wrong. Under heavy 
makeup, her face was old and haggard. She wet her 
lips. “For God’s sake, tell me," she whispered. “What 
did you find?” 

I fired a shot in the dark. “I think you’ve got the 
Gessfeld woman all wrong. She’s a homebody. She keeps 
a neat apartment. I think she and Jackie were really 
in love. I think you tried too hard to break it up when 
you should have minded your own business." 

Her face broke in tiny pieces. “No, no,” she panted. 
“Jackie would never leave. I—I wouldn’t let him.” 

“Exactly.” 

Her eyes jerked up. “Huh?” she asked. 

“You woul^’t let another woman come between you 
and your son. Listen.” 

I told her what I had found in the apartment, exactly 
how I had stumbled on it, leaving out what I cared 
to leave out, but not being subtle about what I had 
found. I fimshed with: “Is Jackie about five feet eight 
inches, weight say a hundred-forty pounds, wears a 
garish sports coat, straw hat, and drives a yellow Cadillac 
convertible?” 

With hardly any sound, her stiff lips said: “Yes. 
Where is he?” 

Gertrude Gessfeld was dead, but this woman didn’t 
care about that. Just Jackie, Jackie. “He drove off,” I 
said, “just after I had parked on Plantain Street, He 
must have come from 3-C and seen her. I don’t tliinlr 
he killed her and I don’t think you killed her, but you 
don’t care that she’s dead. Evidently, until recently, she 
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had lived at a Brandford Court address. I tlunk she was 
hiding out in 3-C for some reason. How did you know 

she was there?” . , u 

“I_she phoned here once and—and left ar numner. 

A friend of mine is an official of the telephone company 
and I gave him the number and be located her address. 
Don’t you know where Jackie is, please?” 

“Did you know she was married?” 

“No.” 

“Did you know she and Jackie might have planned 

to run off?” ., „ u .j » 

“Jackie wotildn’t do—that. He d tell me. He d 
“Nuts! 1 went there for you. Because I owe sometl^g 
to myself and to Duncan Forsythe, I did certain thmgs 
that 1 shouldn’t have done. Like this.” I fetched out ffie 
book cover with her phone number on it. I told her 
about that, and burned the cover on an ashtray. I fetched 
out the check for two thousand dollars. I burned that, 
regretfully, but it had to be done. 

“There’s nothing inside the apartment which wiu m- 
rect the poUce here,” I said thickly. “But ^ 

around. People will know about him and that CadUlac 
convertible. I don’t know what you’ll teU them or h^ 
Jackie will make out. He should have caUed ^e 
police when he discovered that the wom^ had been 
killed. Rushing off was the worst thing to do. If I were 
vou I wouldn’t mention that you hired me for two thou¬ 
sand dollars and asked me to break 
That would give them the idea that 1 had Med the 
woman. I’m in deep enough as it is, gomg into ffiat 
apartment and not phoning the poUce ^ 

could easily involve yourself, if I get involved. Unde 
New Jersey law, you wouldn't be an accessory after the 

fact, but a principal.'' j ^ 

She sat silent for so long that a long-tailed bro^ 
thrasher perched in a tree top had time to rehearse ite 
liquid repertoire twice over, but not once during that 
interval did I hear any laughter or noise from the di- 
rection of the bathhouse. 

When Mrs. Kloye spoke, her words were almost m- 
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audible, but firm. I suppose she must have suffered a 
lot with her husband, whom Forsythe had described as 
an oddly uninhibited man. Then, she’d had a peck of 
trouble with Jackie. If the incident I had just witnessed 
wth daughter Migs and that kid was typical, Mrs. 
KJoye had had a lot of trouble with Migs and would 
have more. I did not know about the older daughter, 
Nora, who was off somewhere. In a way, you could 
Sj^pathize with this woman, but I could sympathize with 
Gertrude Gessfeld a lot more. Mrs. Kloye should have 
left thein alone and minded her own business, but she 
was too interested in turning every day into mother’s day. 

“You should not have burned that check,” Mrs. 
Kloye said. “In many ways I am selfish, but I have al¬ 
ways been generous with money. I want to thank you 
for what you did, for all the risk you took. You did 
nght to destroy the cover of the telephone book.” 

“I did wrong,” I corrected her, and started for the 
door. 

“You can’t go now, Mr. Ivers!” 

Now, I was Mr. Ivers. I didn’t have any intention of 
going. I had started off simply to force her hand. If she 
had needed me before, she needed me doubly, now. I 
needed her, too. I don’t think she realized that. A private 
detwtive must always have a client on hand when the 
police arrive. I turned around at the door, waited. 

“You can’t go now,” she repeated. The black eyes 
were dull. like the blade on a ten-cent knife. I could 
look halfway inside her body and see one thing that 
made her heart tick. It’s name was Jackie. “I was wrong 
at Forsythe’s office,” she continued, “keeping back infor¬ 
mation. I thought I could hire a man to do a nasty job 
and hold back the truth, Mr. Ivers.” 

“What is the truth?" 

“I was worried when I went to Forsythe. I needed 
help in a hurry. I didn’t teU Forsythe I was so wor¬ 
ried, or in such a rush. He sent for you. You see, some¬ 
thing happened early this morning to disturb me greatly. 

I had sent Jackie to my bank in Newark to cash some 
securities that I keep in my wall safe in the bedroom. 
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They were negotiable. He was to cash them, return 
here immediately. It should have taken him m horn. 
When two hours passed, I phoned the bank. They said 
he had been in, cashed the securities, and left im¬ 
mediately. Twice, I phoned the apartment of that wom¬ 
an, trying to find him. I—I checked Jackie s bedroom. 

I know aU about him. I never let anyone touch his 
things, except myself." She glanced up, and Aere was 
her heart in her eyes. "Mr. Ivers, Jackie had done a 
terrible thing to me. A lot of his clothes were mssmg. 
Four of his bags were gone. I—-I, oh, Godl He had run 
away with that woman, 1 thought. j i. j 

It began to shape up. Jackie had money and had 
taken his clothes with him. The woman had her thing 
packed, although the apartment had been stockM with 
enough food to last a month. Somewhere along the way, 
probably while Jackie was at the bank, somebody else 
had taken a hand in the game and killed Gertrude. 

“So Jackie hasn't returned,” I prodded. 

“No,” she moaned. 

“How much did be take you for?” 

There was no more fight in her than a gaffed garfish. 
She said: “Sixty thousand dollars, in thousand-doUar 
bills, which was how he asked for the money at the 


That topped everything. You don’t cram six^ Aou- 
sand doUars in your hip pocket and drive off blithely m 
a Cadillac convertible. Something simster was m this 
game and somebody sinister was after Jackie Kloye. No 
not after Jackie. Somebody must know ateut that roU 
he carried and somebody was after that roU of bills. 

“It is even more important that I locate Jackie now, 
she was saying dully. “Perhaps I did spoil ^ 
his father died. Perhaps 1 should have msisted that he 
get a job and learn to work. But I’m sure he-fi turn out 
all right. He’ll return to me, his wild oats sown, and 
settle down. I know he wffl turn out all ri^t. Oh,^ why 
did he have to fall for a cheap ex-show girl and— sue 
glanced up hastily to see if I had caught that. 

She had let slip some information about the woman. 
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She knew more about that woman than she had told 
me. ^ ex-show girlThey? To help deceive her into 
thmking I had missed ihe infbmiation, I asked: “Jackie 
needs a place to hide^ Mjrs. Kloy*,. or at least he thinks 
he does. You knowj^to habits; Where would he go?” 

She thought that over, saidii^TTo our s umm er place 
at Lake Mohonk, I’d guess.” 

“Tell me how to get there.” 

She detailed it and I memorized the directions. She 
rose and stepped close to me. “It’s not the money, be- 
heve me, Mr. Ivers.” Her fingers clawed my hand. Her 
fingers were cold, like Gertrude Gessfeld’s wrist. “He’s 
all I have in the world. He’s not bad or vicious. He 
could make good in business. I know he could!” 

^ Her eyes sharpened on the hone of her proud dispo¬ 
sition. “Now go,” she said, releasing my hand. “Find 
him. Hurry!” 


I’d find Jackie Kloye. I had to find him. He had been 
m that apartment with the dead woman before I had 
arrived. Jackie Kloye was my alibi, if I needed one. 
Only pnvate detectives don't use alibis. They protect 
the client. They go into a case with their eyes open 
^d they take the consequences of their actions. You 
do that or you don’t stay in business very long. 

As I crossed the lower hall, Cameron appeared with 
the noise a moth makes around a neon light. “May I 
help you, Mr. Ivers?” he asked quietly. 

He startled me, knowing my name. Then I remem¬ 
bered that in any eflOlciently operated house the butler 
knows everything, even where the mice hide in the base¬ 
ment. “There’s one thing you can do for me,” I said. 
Perhaps I shall call again, Cameron. Be sure to answer 
my ring at the tradesmen’s entrance.” 

“I was being purposely rude,” he said. “I did not 
wish Pearston, the maid, to know your name or that I 
knew anything about you or that madam bad hired you, 
sir.” 


Okay, forget it. How long had Jackie been dating 
the Gessfeld woman?” 

“Two months, sir. I—ah, rather approved of her, but 
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that carried no weight with madam.” His face Mbered. 
“I regret to learn that she is dead and not just b^use 
it will mean inconvenience and trouble in this house- 

°He must have been listening to my conversation with 
Mrs. Kloye on the balcony, not that that inade my 
difierence. I started for the door, turned, and said so™y- 
“That Pearston woman interests me. She was rude to 

you and you took it. Why?” , w -tu 

“She was a friend of Mr. Jack’s, sir. She’s been with 
us six months. Mrs. Kloye thought she came here from 
an—ah, employment agency. Pearston did l^ave referen¬ 
ces from MondeU’s Agency in Newark, but I didnt feel 
that it was important to check those references. 

“Why did you hire her?” 

He looked me directly in the eye, man to mp. w. 
Jack is a bit Uke his father. I have been with this fan^y 
for twenty-two years and Mr. Jack desired that Pearston 
be hired. For a while, she was attractive to him. He 
stayed home regularly and that made conditions here 
much more settled. It was through Pearston that Mr. 
Jack—” Cameron stifled the thought, veered to; Did 
madam explain about the money that Mr. Jack has, 

sir?” 

“Yes.” 

“Explained it all, sir?” 

“Why, yes.” _ ^ „ 

A smile flickered and died in Camerons eyes. He 
was a wise man, as all butlers must be. They must 
wiser, most of the time, than the employer. He 
stepped very close to me, looked up, and whispered 
calmly: “Tm sure madam told you what pleased her 
vanity at the moment—that she had sent Mr. Jack on 
an errand to the bank to cash some secunUes for her. 
This is in strictest confidence, Mr. Ivers. 
know the fuller story. It explains why you must find Mr. 
Jack because I doubt that he will return here until you 
fetch him. You see, Mrs. Kloye kept those securities in 
a wall safe in her bedroom. They were negotiable. Last 
night, they were—ah, taken from the safe. She did not 
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know that until a Mr. Wasserman, the bank president, 
phoned at eleven-thirty this morning about some busi¬ 
ness. He happened to mention that Mr. Jack had cashed 
the sccunties and had gone off with all that cash. It was 
then that Mrs. Kloye learned that Mr. Jack had packed 
ms bags and departed. Then, she went to Duncan For- 
sythe and you, sir.” 

That’s the function of a butler in a household. To see 
to hear, and to toow aU, and tell just enough that is 
vital. The mice in this place had better not raid the 
larder. 

“That’s a help,’| I said thoughtfully. “That much cash 
can get any man into a peck of trouble. If you remem¬ 
ber anything else, you tell it to me, will you?” 

Yes, sir. And please fetch Mr. Jack home, sir.” 

I wandered outside, down the steps, across the grav¬ 
eled driveway. An engine throbbed behind the house. 
A green convertible gunned into sight, skidded, and one 
re^ tire dug into a section of the front lawn. Migs, red 
hair flaming, clung to the wheel. The black-haired kid 
lolled on the front seat, one arm flung carelessly around 
her nude shoulders. But Mig wore the bandeau in the 
proper position. Short of the street, the brakes squealed. 
The gravel tore rubber off the wheels. Migs cut the 
wheels. The convertible lurched onto Montrose Road. A 
delivery truck had to stop suddenly to keep from ram- 
mmg the side of the convertible, but that didn’t bother 
Migs. The green car rushed off. 

I walked the curving flagstones to the coupe that 
waited so patiently at the curb. I have sharp, photo¬ 
graphic eyes, my friends tell me. At the coupe, some¬ 
thing had changed and I knew it had changed. I checked 
the worn seat cushions, the package rack, then reached 
through an open window to flick open the glove com¬ 
partment. A leather case contained the registration li¬ 
cense for the coupe. If anybody had been interested, 
he could have found this case, checked the owner’s 
name. But I wasn’t satisfied. 

Something had changed. Strangely disturbed, I faced 
the house. Movement by a far hedge caught my eye. A 
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workman in faded overaUs was busy cUpping a Kloye 
hedge My eyes ran over the close-cropped reacted 

the ^curved tegstones. Then, I knew what had disturb^ 
me During my visit with Mrs. Kloye, someone, mayte 
Sai wSan, had remembered to broom the dry grass 
SippSt™ The things that bother a man 

when he’s mixed up with murder. 

I drove downtown to a comer ^ 

raised the police headquarters in Newark. I smd to the 
desk sergeLit: "Write this down,^ please. Apartment 
1248 Plantain Street. Get it? i 

Unhurriedly, I joined a pack of chattering } 

girls on their way out and reached Ae Cou^. ay 
as hava told W Kloya that Td >.ave » ^ 

murder to the poUce. But I figur^ I d«lnt owe ter any 
thine All alon& she had kept thmgs to herself. Sbe had 
ted to Mdrthf fact that Jackie had stolen the negoteble 
Sirities ShThad said that she didn’t know ^Jjhing 
about Gertrude Gessfeld but she 

was an ex-show girl. Let mother worry. She hteu 
coming to her. She should have let Jackie and Gertrude 

^Ts I drove off, it was three o’clock. I had a nasty 
twibour drive ahead, bucking 

Jersey where people with sense and soine money alway 
sJS^rak'nnutddc such a stdtry .inkhole aa Na»- 
ark by the Passaic River. 


CHAPTER FOUR 

A SUMMER thunderhead with more scare 
towered in from the northeast to obscure the late ater 
noon sun. From the ridge where I had stopped for am 
ment to take a gander at the 

vallev stretch directly north in the direction of Waiwck 
IS S New York State line. Beyond the valley’s 

narrow neck, some smart operator ^^^acked 

million bucks had buUt a compact dam which had backed 
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up a mile-long finger of water to form Lake Mohonk. 

On the left shore close by the dam, cottages grouped 
thicker than fleas on an Airedale’s back. Further north, 
numerous bungalows, at twenty thousand dollars per, 
occupied more spacious lots in mixed woods and fields. 
Several piers ran out into the choppy water. Rowboats 
and canoes spotted the view. Three boats, the sails 
lowered, rode at anchor like fat men afloat. Four speed¬ 
boats played a game of foUow-my-white-wake. The stac¬ 
cato racket of outboards lifted to the ridge and killed 
every other sound, except that of the occasional cars 
that hummed past on the way downgrade. 

The right shore lolled from the lake to a high ridge 
that wandered north. A macadam road hugged the shore¬ 
line and fed the summer estates. This was the wealthy 
patch at Mohonk, with no claptrap. Several roads ambled 
up the ridge to the top-drawer stuff where working 
husbands could invest a hundred grand in a place des¬ 
tined to be used three months of the year. 

There were slate roofs on stone houses, ample garages, 
stretches of emerald grass, sprawled gardens, stately 
trees, and a lot of open woods. Where the macadam 
road had to stop, a rocky promontory jutted into the 
water. It was a blue-roofed ranch house, out there, 
which drew most of my attention. The Kloyes lived at 
tlus place when they were slumming in the hills. It 
differed from its brethren in that it was an island sur¬ 
rounded by woods. 

Lake Mohonk, I thought, was a pleasant, expensive 
watering spot. The thunderhead stumbled further to the 
east The blazing sun peeped out. Rays of fight forked 
down and turned the water to blue. The waves left by 
the four speedboats were white, like a gull’s belly. 

I drove dovm the winding track, crossed the outlet 
from the lake over a wooded bridge where the planks 
rattled, and arrived at the macadam road. Oosc up, 
you could see where a lot of good money had been 
wasted to make an impression on the neighbors. Private 
docks were equipped with mahogany speedboats, diving 
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boards, and a few swimmers to accent the exclusiveness. 
To drive along this road, a man would be lonesome 
without a convertible or a Country Squne 
I didn’t bother to worry about what the iMgmd 
thought as they saw the slow passage of the shabby 

*^°“Someone’s new handyman,” they probably were 

^ nnanaged to enter the summer domain of the Kloyes 
by the simple expedient of piloting the ^etw^n a 

pL of white gateposts topped by electnc light bidbs 
side ornamental lanterns that cost Mty bucks a pm . 
few plebian weeds grew in the graveled dnveway, but 

that didn’t stop the coupe. 

At the rear of the ranch house, there was a four-car 
garage on a turn-around gravel yard, 
vertible stalled by itself. At first glanw, I thought I had 
caught up with young Jackie Kloye, but this 
proved to be a Ford. It couldn’t be the J f 
Hoyes. Jackie and redheaded Migs drove Cadillacs '^e 
Ford must belong to the man servant who swept out 
the kitchen or the feUow who cut the grass. 

I decided to park the coupe where it had stopped be¬ 
cause the radiator had started to steam. I wandered to 
the front. There was a stretch of good ^ass and a o 
green-and-white striped awning to shade a screened 
^rch that ran the length of the front. , 

flanked the porch. The gardener had enough sense of 
color to mix dwarf petunias with hehotrope before the 
yews and a few spikes of pure white, velvejj ^adioiu^ 
Tliere was a beautiful male hummmgbird flittmg from 
flower to flower, so I stopped to watch. 

From behind the awning, a womans voice drawled 
out of the dimness of the porch: “If you re gomg to 
stand there until dark, why don’t you tell me where yo 
acquired that broken nose, stranger.” 

At the sound, the humming bird da^ off and dis¬ 
appeared around the far comer of the house. I nsked a 
gSie towards the screens, but could see only a dim 
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fonn in the shadows. “Did you have to scare him off?’* 
1 asked. 

Pause. 

When she spoke, her tone sharpened, “Scare him?” 
she asked. “Who is him?” 

“So, he flew off.” 

Longer pause, then: “How did you know?” 

“WelJ, I was watching him. You spoke and he took 
off/ 

'7 spoke and he—my god, have you got X-ray eyes?” 
It was double-talk, I explained; “Uok, 1 was only 
watching a male hummingbird eat supper from the 
glads. You spoke suddenly. The beauty winged off. Did 

you have to scare him away?” 

“I fought you meant—” She broke that off, lauded 
throatily. It had a peculiar effect on me. My face be¬ 
gan to tingle. Pleasant chills throbbed up and down my 
spine. She said; “That was the first time a male ever 
ran away from me, stranger. If you want to come in, 
i U buy you a drink/’ 

“It was hot on the way here. You’ve made a deal.” 
The dim shape moved a couple of steps. A screened 
door opened inward. 

She stood m the open space, holding the door open 
mth one hip, leaiimg the opposite shoulder against the 
jamb. She was tall, say five feet eight inches, which is 
not objectionable. At a guess, she weighed a hundred- 
twenty pounds. At a further guess, she crowded thirty, 
but when any woman begins to crowd thirty, she tries 
to look twenty-five and sometimes succeeds so well a 
man is fooled. 

Her eyes were sea green, with good depth, rather un¬ 
usual in green eyes. She had a coat of golden tan on her 
face, with the suggestion of freckles across the bridge 
of a good nose. She wore a terry robe in white, knee 
length. It was opened carelessly or purposefully that way. 
Maybe the hands in the ample pockets knew how to 
tug the robe open and maybe the robe had been con¬ 
structed to open without tugging. A dark green bandeau 
seemed well filled, as did an abbreviated bathing skirt 
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in ruffled green. From what I could see, she had 
thighs and beautiful legs with no messy fuzz. She was 

‘'“Tm^htaven sakes,” she said, 

up with laughter. “Have you been hvmg alone m the 

*^^jh_no. That is, living alone, 

‘‘Havcn^t you ever seen a woman in a bathing ^ 

“Not a woman Uke you in a ^n 
surrounded by white terry robe, I said ca^fuU^ Wh _ 
wonderful red hair you have, so fluffy, with^overtones of 
gold. Believe me, I like redheaded women. 

® “You keep talking like that,” she 

buy you two drinks. Is that your usual line, stranger'/ 

“No, Nora.” 

“YouS^kloye’s older sister, but not ^ 
old. You’re a Kloye all right. You have your mothers 
throaty voice. You are Nora, arent you nf 

Shfsmdied me thou^tfully. “I suppose it^ none of 
yoS? bSeS” she olieSd. “I'm Mr,. Nora Kloye Bar- 
basi Fcnlock Sh6fficid* 

‘*Not all at once!” _ 

“One at a time,” she said tartly*^ 

wWdl r.as the trouble with them. 

has to have plenty of hair on his chest. Do you/ 

“Sir on my 4est? Yeah, blond hair. And I have a 

mole on my you-mustn’t-ask.” 

“Where?” she challenged. . , 

She could go a long way on her own octane fuel. I 
U to^et less silly and more intelhgent. I 

pSedt 

trunks. Is Jackie around?” 

::rgu“aSf ^ fetch Jackie home.” 

“Yom Ser thought he might ^ in 

She purred: “My darling shifUess brother. Is he m 
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trouble again? And again, who are you?” 

“Gordon Ivers.” 

“Who’s Ivers?” 

“In a way, guy with a mission.” 

“In what way?” 

FoL^S^; 7 “ investigator, a friend of Duncan 
Forsythe, a lawyer across the lake. Maybe he handled 

bSrthSlTlT* ' building, 

but Aere the sinnlanty ceases. This morning, your moth- 

er hired me to pry Gertrude Gessfeld off Jackie’s back. 

Is^kie here? There’s been some unpleasantness.” 

She was cunous. The green eyes said so. I like that 

“.if woman, provided it’s not directed 

towards the si« of your bank balance. Holding the 
door open mth her derriere, she stepped aside ^ The 

should have taken better care of her. Inside that ban¬ 
deau, Nora was stacked. 

I stepp^ into the house. It was deliciously cool. She 

t“v ® friendly place, Mr. Ivers. Take the 
roat off. Take anythmg else off, but keep decent. I’m a 

^ ^ 

“Later. Uh—is Jackie around?” 

She countered: “Do you see him?” 

**No. Has he been here?” 

“Yes.” 

“Has he gone?” 

“Yes ” 

“When?” 

“Oh, before you arrived.” 

Just like her mother; you had to use forceps to eet 
information from her. I probed with: “Where did 
Jackie go? Its foolish for him to keep runnins,” 

Maybe he likes to run.” 

She loafed past me, the robe slapping at the back of 
her b^e knees. When she walked past a man, the man 
stopped thmkmg. He concentrated on her legs 
She stopped in the middle of the porch where’ there 
was a divan, a couple of chaise longues on which a 
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man could lie down and escape, and a portable bar 
with the shelf open. I stopped concentrating. Open 
windows guarded some kind of shadowy living room. 
On the bar stood a fat bottle of Scotch with stopper 
out. On a coffee table reposed two tall glasses holding 
partially melted ice cubes and a couple inches of amber 
liquid. Red lipstick stained the edge of one glass. A cork- 
tipped cigarette tilted precariously on the lip of an ash¬ 
tray, smoke curling languidly. 

I snubbed out ibe cigarette before it had a chance to 
bum down the house, whirled, and snapped: “Just where 
the hell did Jackie go when I arrived?” 

That startled her, jarred the truth from her secretive 
mind. She let me have it. Seems she and brother Jackie 
had been sitting here drinking and he had run off some¬ 
where to hide. Somebody, I thought, ought to bore holes 
into the tops of the KJoyes’ heads and equip each of 
them with a new set of brains. Did they think murder 
was a proposition that you just shrugged off? 

In the silence, somewhere at the rear of the place, 
rubber suddenly crunched on gravel. I ran across the 
porch, wrenched the screen door open. With a roar, an 
engine caught and rubber churned more gravel. I jumped 
off the porch. 

A familiar yellow Cadillac convertible poked a 
chromed snout past the comer of the house. The top 
had been raised. Young Jackie Kloye, we^g a straw 
hat jammed down to his ears, hunched his thin shoul¬ 
ders over the wheel. 

“Wait, you fooH** I yelled. 

Jackie gunned the engine. Gravel peppered the sides 
of the house. This kid was so scared he was ready to 
take off into the wild blue yonder from which there is 
often no return. This was a time when his reflexes 
should have warned, “Sit right.” 

At that apartment house in Newark, I had missed the 
kid by a few precious seconds. This time, I had the sil¬ 
ly little fool. He wouldn’t get away and send me high- 
tailing after him again, damn him. With a possible two 
thousand dollars of Mrs. Kloye’s prodding my back, I 
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tolled across the briefness of the front lawn, rammed 
through a thick screen of rhododendrons under fat Nor¬ 
way maples, and stumbled into the ditch by the side 
of the macadam road, which was the only escape route 
that Jackie Kloye had. I straightened up. The exit was 
forty feet distant. To reach the road, the kid would have 
to negotiate a sharp turn. When he braked the speed of 
the car, I could take him, I hoped. 

He must have slowed because I was in position first. 
There was a sudden, splintering crash as the left rear 
fender sheared off the nearer gatepost. He cut the 
wheels. The rear tires skidded on the smooth macadam. 
He wrestled with the wheel, as if be were racing a stock 
car around an oval track. 

I ran forward, both hands lifted, and hollered; “Don’t 
run off again!” 

to the background, Nora loosed a second warning, a 
shrill, “Jackie, come back!” 

The convertible leaped forward in second gear as 
Jackie rammed the accelerator down. That maneuver 
righted the convertible drunkenly. Sixty thousand dol¬ 
lars, in one-^and notes, that kid had in his back pocket, 
and not a single brain r-ell working inside his head. He 
aimed the car right at me. 

In sheer self preservaiion, I had to yield ground and 
regroup my forces. At the side of the road, I gathered 
my strength. 

The hood slid past me. Jackie sat glued to the wheel, 
his eyes riveted to the road ahead. I tried to gauge the 
speed of the car against my own physical prowess and 
figured I had a good chance to pt him. I dove up¬ 
ward and outward, my arms out ahead, trying to jack¬ 
knife over the low door and into the wide, rear seat. 
Maybe I had neglected to eat my Wheaties today. The 
plan backfired completely. Those new jobs, when you 
stomp the accelerator ti^t to the floorboards, take off 
like a jet. The top of my head smacked against one of 
the side supports that held the roof in place. If the 
top had only been down, Fd have . . , 

I remember falling. I remember seeing the black rib- 
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bon of macadam jumping up to kiss my face. I remem¬ 
ber spreading my hands to cushion the impact. That 
part of it was pure reflex. TTieii nothing—nothing at all* 


CmPTERFIVE 

Gently my body floated down the velvety darkness in¬ 
side an interminable well. I floated totally relaxed, the 
well seemed to have no bottom, and this could continue 
forever. Still, there had to be a limit to depth, ^en I 
landed, it was a cushioned shock, like a fly hitting a 
tablecloth. I lay still. Any bones broken? No, because 
there was no pain. Any feelings hurt? Only mine. Okay, 
Ivers, just relax under the ether. 

A shadow loosened against the velvet inside the well- 
A face swam forward. It was a pretty face. The face 
lowered. Red lips parted.-Hot, moist lips pressed against 
my mouth. They were sweet lips. I was in heaven—no, 
not heaven. I had faUen downward. I was in heU. It 
was a pleasant place, so far. I pushed upward apinst 
the soft lips. 1 tried to lift an arm. I couldn t lift an 
arm. Besides, this was a face with no body. What good 
would the aim have done me? 

A weight dropped on my chest From a long way 
off, a voice said softly; “You’re coming out of it, Ivers- 
Don’t try to sit up. Lie there like a good boy.” 

A cold wave attacked my throbbing head. Slowly, iny 
eyes focused. Objects stopped spinning. That was a ceil¬ 
ing directly overhead. And screens dead ahead. Beyond 
the screens, an awning. I was on the porch. Yes, on a 
divan on the porch. 

I tried to sit up. Nora swam into view. She laid a 
hand on my chest, “How’s the head?” she asked. 

The head throbbed like a six-cylinder diesel. My 
mouth was hot and dry. I wet my Ups with my tongue. 
My lips were sweet with lipstick, “Was it you kissing 
me?” I asked thicklyi 

“You were out cold on the road. I dragged you m 
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here. ^ Pause. “Well, I laid you out and you were un¬ 
conscious. I didn’t know any first-aid measures to fetch 
you out of a coma. I tried a trick that has always 
awakened men.” ^ 

“Kissed me, you did.” 

“It worked. Feel better?” 

“That crazy brother of yours. If I catch him, he’ll get 
knuckles on the chin.” I remembered something more 
pleasant. I relaxed under the pressure of Nora’s hand 
on my chest. *1—1 feel—like I’m—conking out again,” 
I stammered dreamily, and let an arm slide off the divam 
1 waited expectantly. 

Why didn’t she kiss me again? 

More cold penetrated my brain. I had to open my 
eyes. She was leaning down, rubbing an ice cube on 
my forehead. She had discarded the terry robe. She wore 
the swim suit. Inside the too-tight green bandeau, she 
was practically spilling into my face. 

“Hey,” I said, and sat up so suddenly that she 
dropped the ice cube. 1 grabbed for a bare arm, missed. 
My brains wobbled. “Ugh,” I moaned stupidly. “Where’d 
Jackie go?” 

She stepped back and appraised me cooUy. “I don’t 
think you busted your skull,” she mused. “What did you 
try to do?” 

“You look nice,” I mumbled. “Why, I'tried to dive 
into the back of the convertible. You should be a model 
with a build like that. He had the top up and my head 
hit a strut. You ever been a model?” 

“You’re feeling better, I gather.” 

My head had cleared of cobwebs. Tomorrow, Pd 
probably have a bump on my thick skull, a scar on 
my pride. “I’m tough,” I said. “I tackle only convertibles. 
You wear that costume all the time?” 

“Not in bed." 

“What do you wear in bed?” 

“Not my swim suit,” she said, laughing softly. “You 
are rather tough. Are you ready for that drink?” 

“Look, Kloye, or whatever name you use, Jackie was 
on this porch when I arrived. He had his convertible 
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stashed in the bam with the door closed so nobody 
would know he was here. He sneaked out the back 
door when I came around to the front. He let the car 
coast down the grade to the backyard and then let 
momentum kick the engine over. You shouldn’t have 
let him run off. Murder is a mess. When you mn, the 
police get suspicious. Uh—you do know there’s been a 
murder, don’t you?” 

She nodded somberly. “Jackie told me. He went into 
the Newark apartment and found Gertrude with a bullet 
in her chest.” 

“Why’d he run when I came?” 

“We thought you were Newark police. You’ve a New¬ 
ark registration number on your car.” 

“Did Jackie tell you about the sixty thousand dol¬ 
lars?” 

“What? What sbcty thousand?” 

“Last night he rifled your mother’s wall safe. This 
morning, he cashed negotiable bonds for sixty one-thou- 
sand-dollar bills. Your mother found this out when the 
bank phoned. Jackie—” . 

“Mother never let us have our own money, she m- 

temipted. , ^ j 

_^was Issviiig home. He hsd packed his bags ano 


“Mother tied us to her apron with a money leash!” 
“—gonna run off with Gertrude with that much cash 
on his person —prima facte evidence that he has the 

brains of a goose and—” 

“Mother should mind her own business! 

I jabbed a finger at her. “Stop interrupting, sis. I 
don’t know how your mother tried to hold you three in 
line, but whatever she tried didn’t work. You Sihpped 
the noose three times. I’ve heard Jackie’s been in and 
out of trouble for years and now he’s mixed up in min¬ 
der Migs is a sex-heller, or I miss my guess. Maybe 
your mother should kill you off and raise Doberman 
Pinschers. You can train Dobermans to obey, which is 
a hell of a lot more than you can do with three young 
Kloyes who—” 
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“Oh, shuddup,” she interrupted inelegantly. “When 
Jackie met Gertrude, her husband was in jail. He came 
out a month back and didn’t like Jackie around. That 
was when Gertrude was living at the Brandford Court 
address. She moved out one night and Jackie set her up 
in that apartment with the Plantain Street address. They 
planned to run off to Reno and get a divorce, but the 
husband, who is a mean man, must have tailed Gertrude 
to Plantain and killed her,” 

“Nuts. He lived with her, but he wasn’t going to mar¬ 
ry her.” 

She snapped: “What you need, Ivers, is a drink to oil 
your mechanical brains. The trouble with mother is that 
everybody is supposed to do what she wants. We three 
Kloyes have our father’s spirit and we won’t be tamed, 
not like your damned Dobermans can be trained!” She 
picked up the squat bottle. “What kind of a drink can 
1 make you or shall I rap you over the head with the 
bottle?” 

“Have you got a can of beer?” 

“In the refrigerator, m’lord. Jackie didn’t kill Ger¬ 
trude. She was good for him and he loved her. Sure, 
he’s panicky. He’ll be all right. The Kloyes always land 
on their feet and so will Jackie. It’s a beer you want 
m’lord?” 

“If it’s not too much trouble.” 

“It was a lot of trouble lugging you in from the road. 
Maybe I should have left you there until the garbage 
truck came along in the morning and—” 

“Just get the beer, please.” 

She walked off, carrying the bottle of Scotch. 

I adjusted my sights to the situation. Her hips bad 
been mounted on ball bearings. She had a leggy stride 
and a trick of moving the hips in opposite directions 
as she moved. I thought about that while she was gone. 
While I thought, I rubbed an ice cube across my closed 
eyes. That's the stuff to rip a headache out of this man 
—^ice. 

She returned with the Scotch and an opened can of 
beer. I took the beer, sluiced amber fluid expertly into 
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a tated glass. I set dovra the can, grabbed the bottle. 
I poured two jiggers of Scotch into the beer. 

Nora demanded: “You’re going to drink that con¬ 
coction?” 

“Yeah.” 

“You’re craaer than I thought. You’ve ruined good 


Scotch.” . . 

“I’ve been drinking a long wlule, sis. Do you like 

boudlabaisse?” 

“With plenty of fish.” . . , „ . ,.i 

“We can get along, sis. You have to drink Scotch like 

this or it tastes like lysol.” _ 

Her eyes were fuh moons. I took a sip. I smacked 
my Ups. She shuddered, asked curiously: “What’s it 

Uke?” . . 

“Good. Not enou^ Scotch to spoU the taste of me 

beer. You know where Jackie went. TeU me.” 


“He’s in good hands.” 

She dropped ice cubes in a tall glass, surrounded the 
ice with a lot of Scotch and not much water. I said, 
**Skol sis/* 

Our glasses touched, and she murmured: “Skol. 
try to be so masterful with me and well get along.” 

I sipped. She drank. I sipped again. She finished her 
drink, set the glass down. I patted the divan cushion. 


beckoned, 

“Masterful again, m’lord,” she said, and dropped on a 
chaise longue where she sat man-fashion, one ankle on a 
knee. She had good legs and thighs. „ 

“Wolf,” she drawled, “I can read you like a book. 

“What page am I on?” 

She laughed. It was a low, throaty sound. What does 
one call you, lord?” 

“Lord will do. What does one call you? 

“You can call me Nora. What do we talk about. 


“Where did Jackie go? I’m supposed to fetch him 
home to ma.” 

“The hell with ma. She doesn’t love me. 

“Just Jackie?” 
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“In her way, yes, What^s a private detective do for 
a living?’* 

“Fetch Jackie home. Maybe I should use the phone,” 

“We don’t have one, lord ” 

A car passed on the road and turned in at the gate. 
Nora swung legs off the lounge, peered out. In the twi¬ 
light, a long, sleek convertible parked on the driveway, 
A small, bareheaded man stepped out. He had a rich, 
well-fed look and a moustache whispered across his up¬ 
per lip. He walked forward to the porch. 

“Oh, hell,” Nora groaned, standing. 

“He*s got the build of one o! your ex-husbands,” I 
murmured. 

“Shut up,” she said crossly. “He*s Dicky Rutherford. 
He owns banks and a railroad. Maybe I’ll marry him.” 

“Does he have hair on his chest?” 

She didn’t answer. Rutherford opened the door as if 
he had a key to the place. He saw Nora, He gave her 
a love-look, and cooed: “HeUo, darling.” 

“I can’t go out tonight,” Nora said, 

“We had a date at the club,” he murmured politely, 
and then he spotted me on the divan. 

“That’s Lord Ivers,” Nora explained to htm^ and 
added: “This is Dicky Rutherford, lord.” 

“How do you do,” Dicky murmured. 

I said, “Hi,” 

“Something came up, unpleasant business,” Nora said 
abruptly, “I’ve got to sit home and knit socks. You run 
along like a good boy and buy a couple of more banks.” 

“Oh, darling, I’m sorry. Was it— 

She cut him off with a swift, “Did you do something 
for me?” 

“Of course, darling, I said—” 

“Don’t discuss it with anybody, Dicky.” She walked 
close to him and had to lean down slightly to brush her 
lips against his cheek. “You run along home, Dicky, like 
a good boy.” 

“Certainly, darling ” 

Nora strode inside. I felt sorry for him, to be in love 
with her. I felt sorry for her—if she was going to marry 
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him. Sometimes it’s double or nothing and the bank 
balance decides the nuptials. 

The man said politely: “Lovely weather today. 

“Why, yes,” I agreed. 

“We should have a clear Saturday.” 

“Ah—it’s been a lovely week, hasn’t it. Lord Ivets?” 

I couldn’t insult him. I said: “Not where I was.” 

“Oh,” he said. He backed to the screen door. “Per¬ 
haps I shall be seeing you again, my dear fellow. Its 
been pleasant meeting you.” ... ^ i 

He closed the screen door gently. Behind the wheel, 
he studied the house for a long moment. Maybe the 
trim needed a paint job. The convertible purred towards 
the back. He was a long time coming back. Maybe he 
was busy memorizing the numbers on the coupe’s liwnse 
or deciding which bank he’d buy next. I couldn’t dislike 
the guy, even if he were too damned casually poUte. 

Eventually, he rode off. _ 

Nora returned and flipped a pmr of red swim trunks 
on my lap. “Want to take a swim, lord, to clear the 
aching head?” 

“Sure.” 

“Try the trunks for size. They’re all I could find.” 

I stood up and took off my coat. “You were pretty 
rough on the little guy, Nora.” 

“He’ll get used to it.” 

I unknotted the red tie, laid it across the back of the 
divan. Unbuttoning my shirt, I offered: “Are you going 
to marry Dicky?” ^ 

She murmured: “All that lovely money, lord. 

I laid the shirt aside, sat down. She said: “Is that hair 
on your chest, lord?” 

“Come and see.” 

She came in two languid steps. I wanted to grab her, 
but she didn’t like men who were masterful. She was a 
spirited Kloye. The Kloyes seemed to like the feel of 
the bit in their teeth. Okay, let her have her way, but 
she bothered me and she knew it. 
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A cool hand caressed my chest. The hand tickled. 
“Real haifj” she announced, and jerked. 

“Ouch,” I said. She had yanked out hairs. I un¬ 
laced and kicked off the buck shoes. I peeled off a 
pair of brown socks with yellow clocks. I glared at 
her and stood up. Okay, if she weren’t going to move. 
I’d strip down in front of her. I unloosened the belt 
buckle. 

She smiled, turned her back on the strip tease, I slid 
the pants off, laid them carefully across the back of a 
chair. All I wore was shorts. I was expected to take 
those off. I turned back, took off the shorts, and flicked 
them on the seat cushions. I picked up the ted trunks 
and a cool voice said: “My, you do have a mole on 
your don’t-mention-it, lord,” 

“Damn you,” I growled, *^ou’re asking for trouble! 
If you want to horse around, FU saddle you! You’O 
find out how masterful I can be. Do I get privacy or 
don’t I get privacy?” 

“Yes, lord.” 

“Which is it?” 

“Privacy, lord.” 

I glanced over one shoulder, I saw the back of her 
head. Her shoulders were shaking with laughter, with 
no sound in it* Let her many her Dicky-boy. One week 
with her and somebody would get a head split. 

I pulled and stretched the red trunks over my thighs- 
They must have belonged to Jackie or Dicky-boy Ruth¬ 
erford, “Okay,” I said, and grabbing my glass, I finished 
the drink. I set the ^ass down. 

She still stood with her back turned. I grabbed her 
bare shoulders and pivoted her around. She looked up, 

I looked down. I kissed her on the lips. It wasn’t a good 
kiss on my part. 1 had too much anger in it and the 
ways of love are slow and soft and insistent, but not 
angry. She did not move. 

“Thanks,” I said huskily, “for lugging me out of the 
ditch.” 

“Think nothing of it, lord.” 
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We wandered outside. It was barely dark. The moon 
would be around later. Speedboats buzzed on the dark 
waters of the lake. It was a good night for a swim. We 
swam. 


CHAPTER SIX 

After the swim we cooked a late dinner over a char¬ 
coal fire at an open grill near the garage. We hadn’t 
bothered to change out of our swim togs. We ate steak 
two inches thick, the juices running down the sides of 
our mouths. We ate thick unbuttered slices of Vienna 
bread, a tossed salad. We washed everything down mth 
cans of cold beer. What we talked about waso t im¬ 
portant, not even with the full moon sifting light down 

through the trees. . , , a 

She was subdued after the feast. She had taken on a 
swim cap. The edges of her lovely red hair were damp. 
Her face was relaxed. Off a ten-foot diving board m 
the semi-darkness, she had been as graceful as a young 
seal. She was ail to the good, this woman. 

But she was a pushover—if you knew how to find the 
key and turn it gently. After three husbands, a womm 
has a certain amount of control over her biology. Still, 
the biological urge is there. When it has been denied, rt 
works to the surface. Maybe she could work up a mood. 
Careful, Lord Ivers. Nothing masterful on this Kloye 
woman. There’s the proper key. The trick is to find it, 
press gently. I had time on my hands. I didn’t dare go 
back to Newark and fool around in a murder case that 
rd reported to the police. I didn't know where Jackie 
Kloye was and this woman knew. Jackie Kloye wasn t 
the only leash she had around my neck. She was quite 
aware of what the other one was, too. 

Elbows on the cluttered picnic table, chin set over 
laced fingers, she asked softly: “Happy, lord? 

“A full stomach always makes a man happy.’ 

“A full stomach is enough?” 
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“You know it 

“Then, you*re like a woman.” 

“What does a woman need to be happy, Nora?” 

She said moodily : *T wanted to keep it light with over¬ 
tones. Don’t make me think. A woman needs love, lord.” 

“And money?” 

“M you’ve been raised on money, you need that. Have 
you ever had money?” 

“Not the way you mean.” 

“With me, love isn’t quite enough, lord.” 

I thought that oven “Maybe we should be like the 
French,” I suggested, 

“How?” 

‘^Marriage is strictly a business proposition to improve 
the financial situation of both parties. Want to hear the 
story about the French babe who had a problem with 
love and marriage?” 

“Is it clean?” 

“I can tidy it up. She was in love with a young, hand¬ 
some man who was penniless. A rich old goat wanted 
to marry her.” 

“Light me a cigarette, please.” 

I lit two cigarettes. She took one. Her fingers were 
warm. We were succumbing to the witchery of the moon 
and the charcoal embers. She inhaled deeply, asked 
around the butt : “How «hd she solve the problem?” 

“She married the goat and kept the young man for a 
lover.” 

“That wouldn’t work with me.” 

“Why?” 

“When I want to be loved, it’s got to be where I 
can grab it whenever I want it. When I want money, it 
must be ih my fingers. In that setup, Fd have the money. 
Then, I’m in the mood for love. The right man isn’t 
there. Fd go crazy thinking about what I didn’t have.” 

“Couldn’t you wait?” 

“Not when I was in the mood.” She swung legs up 
over the bench. She rested a warm palm on my shoulder, 
stood up effortlessly. “Want to buy me a drink, lord?” 

“Sure.” 
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I stood up, started to gather up the junk, and she 
drawled; “We have a maid. She’ll be around in the 
morning.” 

“I learn something every day.” 

We walked to the screened jmrch, holding hands like 
lovers. A light glowed in the living room, but it ditto’t 
bother us. She sat on the divan, pulled me down beside 
her. One hand played with the back of my neck. She 
drew my head down. Our lips met. I leaned closer. She 
feu back on a pillow, my chest heavy across her. For a 
long while, we held the position, then she stirred, and 
whispered: “A drink, please.” 

“Scotch and water?” 

“Light on water, please.” 

I mixed her a drink. In my ovra glass, I slopped 
Scotch over ice, and we sat down on the divan, lep 
close together, and drank. “TeU me about your work, 

she suggested. ^ t 

I strung it out. It wasn’t much. I wondered why she 
Ustened. Once in a while, I told her, you get a hot 
case, like this one. You sit it out, checking an im¬ 
pulse to move too quickly. A murder dcKS that to you. 
It lifts a warning finger. But mostly, it was chasing 
somebody who had ducked out on an unpaid biU, or you 
checked an employee who had developed light fingers 
and detoured coUections into a pants pocket, or a missmg 
person the police weren’t too interested in turning up. 
Thinp like that, mostly. Some danger, yes, but general¬ 
ly long hours and much leg work. 

“I like the labor,” I finished. “Some men prefer to 
wear a hair shirt, I guess.” 

“It feels so good when you take it off and relax. 

We had another drink. She asked; “You relaxed 

now?” , j „ 

“Yeah. Tell me about your ex-husbands. 

Barbasi, a WaU Street broker, had lasted a year. He 
was a jealous man. It was always who-was-here-today 
and what-men-were-at-the-pool. One year, then Reno. 
Fenlock, the next one, was a playboy. He played around. 
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That meant Reno again, within a year. The last had 
been ShefiSeld, who owned a plant that grossed three 
million a year. She had been careful before Sheffield, 
looked him over carefully before marriage—and lost. 
He was all business, Sheffield, with a heart that rang 
like a busy cash register. Still, she’d stuck with Sheffield 
for nearly two years. If there’d been a baby, maybe 
she wouldn’t have gone off to Florida for a divorce, 
Florida, that broke the monotony of Reno. 

“It’s been over two years since Sheffield,” she finished. 
“What about a drink, lord?” 

We had another drink. 

“I’m going to be awfully damned cautious before I 
say yes the next time,” she mused, stretching the long, 
lovely legs. Her left leg was ti^t against mine. Her left 
arm hooked inside my elbow. Her left cheek grazed my 
shoulder. She was relaxed, calm. We talked idly and 
we drank steadily and we smoked interminably, but that 
was all. 

The moon rode high in the sky and the last speed¬ 
boat had been stabled, when she murmured; “You can 
sleep in Jackie’s room. Phone mother in the morning 
and say he’s safe, that you know where he is, and 
that she’s to stay put in West Orange.” 

“Okay, I don’t want to mix in this murder.” 

I leaned around and kissed her. Her lips were cold. 
All that wasted Scotch. We stood up. She led the way 
through the living room. I followed her along a central 
hallway that ran lengthwise through the ranch house. 

She tapped a door with her left hand, said: “Your 
lavatory.” With her right hand, she tapped another door 
and said: “Mine,” A little further along, she went 
through an open door into a dark room and presently 
light glowed by the side of a huge, four-poster bed with 
a silken coverlet. She said; “Jackie’s bed. Sleep ti pht 
lord.” 

“Sure.” 

“ "Night, lord,” and her fingers patted my bare arm. 

I followed her to the door, leaned against the jamb. 
“Which is your room?” I asked. 
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“Rieht across the way.” She openeci that door, went 
in XhTdo^r closed after her. Period. That’s the way it 
h sometimes, Ivers. You have two thousand doUars m 
your hands one moment, then you cant earn yourself a 

okay, she wasn’t in the mood. She wasn t going 
toS hito any mood tonight, either. TJe m^n and 
Lotch and loneliness hadn’t been enough. Today and 
tonight, I wasn’t having any luck with the Kloyes, none 

f'uSd the bathroom. I soaked my face and head in 
cold water. There’d be a lump on the top of my he^ 
by morning. The cold water eased the pam ^ 

but it didn’t touch my heart. It was a moment for love, 

and she wasn’t in the mood. 

In Jackie’s room, I doused the hght. The ^mdom 
were raised and the moon slid over the sills ^ 
was a night for love. I didn’t waste 
a pair of young Jackie’s pajamas. I didnt want my 
bodv stranded tonight. I was too tense. 

I ^tossed the swim trunks on the rug for the mm 
pick up in the morning. I ripped off &e coverlet ^d 
turned down the sheet. Nude, I crawled between Ae 
IhSts They were silk. You learn something everyday 
Tyou pal around with the rich. The poor, poor nch. 

Ain’t it hell to be spoiled? _ 

I stretched out. WeU, I didn’t have to stay here. I 
coJld sneak across the haU and ^ab the 
could see if she were still awake. Maybe I could say. 

came t to a=e if you hud Irfie hidden under 
the bed.” What then? Why, back to bed, Ive^. 

Go to sleep, Ivers. She wasn’t m the mood. I heard 
water running- Go to sleep, Ivers. 

I turned over on my side. . • • t 

Maybe it was ten minutes later. Or a haff 
didn’t Vow. All I know was that 
bed sagged and I opened my eyes. I roUed flat, on 

'"^sS'had come in and now was sitting on the side of the 
bed. “Asleep?” she asked. 
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“Wide awake.** 

“I couldn’t sleep, worrying about Jackie.” 

In the moonlight, she sat on the side oif the bed. She 
wore a thin, low-necked gown. There were eyelets in 
the gown and a ribbon through the eyelets and tied 
tight just under her breasts. It seemed to make her bulge 
more, but it was in the right places. * 

I sat up and the sheet slid off my chest. She did not 
move. “Want to talk?" I asked. 

She laughed. “Did I tempt you earlier tonight?” 

“But you had control.’* 

“That’s what you think,” I said. 

Her hand found my hand and her fingers laced 
wito mme. They were tense fingers and cold fingers 
sleep because she was worried about 

Jactae Kloye. 

I said something remembered from childhood. “Cold 
hands, the sign of a warm heart, Nora.” 

It didn’t sound childish. 

to do about Jackie?” 
WeU, he’s been running hard all day. He should be 
feed enough to sleep all night. You know where he is. 
You say it’s a safe place. If he will stay put, that will 
suit me. I don’t dare fetch him home to mama ” 

“Why not?” 

“Hasn’t he been breast-fed long enough? Besides, the 
Newark police should have been around to check ” 
“Why?” 

. in an apartment, like he and she 

did, and not have at least one nosy who checks the li¬ 
cense number on that Cadillac convertible. I had to 
phone the police about the body. It won’t take them 
long to reach your mother. If Jackie sits tight, that’s all 
I ask for a couple of days. You can make him sit tighf^” 

“I can try.” ' 

“Was there something else you wished to talk about, 
Nora?” 

She murmured: “A man should always wait for a 
woman.” 
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“Always.” 

“She — takes longer.” 

Swiftly, Imexpectedly: “Why do you carry a chip on 

^ “Impressions carried over from childh(^, ^ 

I was raised in a tenement. When I make a few exwa 
doUars, ru let a psychiatrist study my mfenonty com- 

^*^“Stop talking,” Nora interrupted, her fingers frembtog 
inside mine. “Why do you think I came m here lord? 

I knew the answer to that one. It took me all of 
seconds to unknot the flimsy ribbon on her gown. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

I STIRRED under the silken sheet, and memory returaed 
after a long absence. It was a pleasant memory. Nora 
Kloye Barbasi Fenlock Sheffield, two years on the wagon, 
had been in the mood last night. It was pleasant to e 
here, eyes closed, and remember the details. I pitied 
her three ex-husbands. They had planted an orchid seed 
but they should have nurtured the seedling so they could 
have picked and enjoyed a lovely flower. 

My left arm explored the other half of the bed. 1 sal 
up suddenly, eyes open. On the other pillow, a depression 
proved that Nora had been beside me. The fragrance of 
her presence lingered, but the body was gone. 

The room was bright with sunli^t. An electnc clock 
on the dresser warned that it was eight-thirty m the 
morning, time to be on the job. When and where bad 

Nora gone? , 

I left the silk sheets. On the mg lay the ted swim 

trunks that the maid was supposed to pick «p. ^ I peered 
into the dim corridor and across the way}* Nora s bed¬ 
room door was closed. Since her room was on the shady 
side, I told myself, she had gone there to get away from 
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e sun m Jackie s room. I opened her door expectandy. 

It was a square, cool, dim room, furnished simply with 
a mple-mmored vanity and bench, a satin-pillowed chair 
and be^ whose coverlets had not been disturbed 
su^ the maid had tidied the room yesterday. Nylons, a 
garter belt, panties, green slippers, and a print dress in 
green httered the place. 

The day before, in Newark, I had been in another 
womMs bedroom. I had found a dead body. That re- 
membrance quickened my pulse and I rounded the twin 

'^6- She wasn’t 

under either bed, because I checked. Where was she? 

I prowled towards the living room. Someone rapped 
insistently at the front door and Dotty Lewis called in; 
Mr. Ivers, Mr. Ivers.” 


VVithout thmking, I said: "Coming.” I stopped in time. 

Just a moment,” I added, and hustled into Jackie’s bed¬ 
room I had prowled just as I had slept in the bed, in my 
birthday suit. I slipped inside the red trunks, grinned. 
Amazing, wasn’t it, how a tiny piece of cloth zoomed a 
mans presentabHity? 


On the porch, Dotty looked rested and fresh, her black 
hair tied back with a red ribbon, skin deeply tanned 
where it wasn’t covered by a white playsuit, ribbed socks 
saddle shoes. She said brighUy: “Thought you might 
have bunked here last night,” 

‘*What made you suspect that?” 

“An hour ago, Mrs. Kloye called Dunk and said you 
had driven here yesterday to check on Jackie Kloye, that 
you had promised to phone and hadn’t, and would he 
try to contact you.” 


“I didn’t promise to phone her.” 

“Something has her worried and that worries Dunk. 
What happened after you left the office yesterday?” 

I told her what had happened to Gertrude Gessfeld. 
The news jarred her. Nobody is prepared for a brutal 
murder. She whispered, her eyes cloudy with horror: 
“What a senseless thing for anybody to do. No wonder 
Mrs. Kloye is worried about Jackie.” 
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“Youll phone Mfs. Kloye right away? 

“Dunk thought you should ” Her eyes rang^ ovct *e 
fronT porch, and she asked: “Were you lonely here last 

night?” 

“What makes you ask?’ 

“Curiosity.” 

“Yes and no.” ^ 

She said: “I don’t like that woman. 

“What woman?” , „ 

“The one who was here with you. 

“Who?** . ^ 

“Oh the redheaded tart with the bad 
I was puzzled. Nora’s morals were no concern of pi¬ 
ty’s I said: “The definition of a tart depends on an 

a.d ..vo,ced to mt 

kind of a woman doesn’t care who she sleeps with! 

“Do you care who she sleeps with? 
sS^iiiored the question, added: “I can see why »me 
women might find you attractive, but why did you both 
er with such soiled goods?” 

“What makes you think I did? 

“That 

That included my clothes strewn on the mg and 
the mess of bottles and ^ ’ 

Dotty purred: “You weren’t the first man m her love 
life." 

“Nor the last.” 

“You sound smug.” 

know why Dotty had started on a tack Uke 
this. We didn’t mean anythmg to each o*®'- “ 
wanted to play around with Duncan Fors^e, that w^ 
her business. By the same logic, it was my business whom 
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mean Mything to me. Not even if Dotty dyed her hair 
red—the synthetic is no substitute for the real thing. 

Dotty oi»ned the door, stepped outside. Over a cool 
shoulder, she monotoned; “I paddled over and if you 
msh IU paddle you across to Dunk’s where you can 
phone. He dws have a vital interest in this matter since 
he introduced you to Mrs. Kloye and—” She broke it oflf. 

Up from the lake strolled Nora, clad in an elastic 
white bathing suit that had been manufactured during 
a ratio^g period. Dotty drawled: “Here she comes in 
the flesh, and I mean flesh/* 

Nora flashed me an intimate smile, said; «’Morning, 

brd I hope you slept soundly.” Her eyes inventoried 
Dotty coolly. 

I explained; ‘This is Dotty Lewis, Duncan Forsythe’s 
secretary. She’s weekending with Forsythe and_” 

Dotty interrupted; “With Mr. and Mrs. Forsythe.” 

*7^*!;”,^ continued, “your mother phoned and wants 
me to cal] her back. Miss Lewis, uh—Nora.” 

They acted like she-cats on a batdeground, then they 
both said simultaneously, “How do you do.” From that 
f^^lf drawled: “Have you had break- 


“Hours ago,” Dotty said politely. 

“Won’t you join us in a drink, darling?” 

“I don’t drink—dear.” 

A cigarette, perhaps, while Lord Ivers and I eat and 
drink?” 

“I rarely smoke, darling.” 

Nora murmured: “What a sanitary existence.” 

“And I sleep, darling, without the aid of pills." 

I suppose they wanted to scratch all day, for some ob- 
scure reason. I said: “I’ll go phone your mother, Nora.” 

You do that,” Nora said, and cooed at Dotty: “It was 
awfully nice meeting you. Come again when you’re 
bored.” ■’ 


“Or when you’re bored,” Dotty said. 

As Nora passed, she winked broadly at me. I followed 
Dotty to the drive, had to slow down because I was 
barefooted and the bluestone bit at my tenderized feet. 
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We were across the macadam when a State Police car 
rolled up, stopped, and a young trooper leaned from an 
open window and asked politely; “Pardon me, are you 
Mrs. Nora Kloye?” 

“Certainly not," Dotty said nastily. 

The trooper grinned, "Sorry for being so abrupt. I’m 
Corporal Lansing. Do you know where I can locate Mrs. 
Kloye?” He talked to Dotty, but his eyes inventoried me. 
Dotty said: “She went inside to swill her breakfast.” 
The trooper winked at me, said: “This is only routine, 
sir. Do you mind telling me your name?” 

Dotty said: “His name is Lord God. He works occa¬ 
sionally for Duncan Forsythe, who is a lawyer and sum¬ 
mers across the lake.” 

The trooper had keen blue eyes. He played along. 
“You’re a lawyer, Mr. God?” 

“He’s a dope," Dotty answered, and moved towards 

the dock. 

The trooper admired the backs of Dotty’s legs, asked 
casually: “Is she like that every morning?” 

“I don’t know,” I said. 

“What bit the gal?” 

“Wait until you meet Nora Kloye.” 

“She must be terrific.” 

I asked inanely: “Why?” 

“Because that brunette is top-drawer.” 

“I prefer redheads.” 

“Like that, eh?” 

“Yes, and it’s none of your business." 

“Like that, eh?” the trooper repeated softly. 

“In spades.” 

“You been here long, sonny?” 

“Since late yesterday afternoon.” 

“You stayed at the Kloye place last night?” 

“Yes.” 

“Anybody else besides you and Mrs. Nora Kloye?” 
“No.” 

The trooper sighed. He glanced at a clipboard fastened 
to the metal dashboard with a suction cup. His eyes re- 
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appraised me, and he said; “You’re too tall and too 
heavy, son.” 

“Too tall and too heavy for what?” 

Casually; “What did you say your name was?” 

“I didn’t.” 

“Mind if I ask?” 

“No.” 

More sharply; “I’m asking.” 

There was no point in lying, not with my coupe parked 
at the rear of the rancUiouse. Dotty had messed the 
situation with her inane wisecracks. I said; “Damn all 
catty women, sergeant.” My smile was rather thin, 

“Sure.” 

“A redhead and a brunette, what would you do?” 

“Let me see the redhead, first The name, please?” 

“Gordon Ivers.” 

“Residence?” 

“987 Groves Avenue, Newark.” 

“Good luck with the brunette, Ivers.” 

What the hell did I care? I grinned, said: “Let me 
know how you feel about the redhead, sergeant.” 

He drove off and swung into the bluestone driveway. 
I wondered what he had written on that clipboard. Not 
my name. If it had been written there, I wouldn’t be 
walking to the dock where Dotty sat in the stem of a 
red canoe. That was all right. I mean the color of the 
canoe. I sat down and Dotty shoved off. The canoe rode 
the lake like a swan. 

We were halfway across when I said: “When I’m 
asked questions, woman, you let me do the talking.” 

“Why?” 

“You got the trooper interested in me. I had to pass 
your attitude off as that of a jealous wench.” 

A shower of cold water iced my bare back. I turned 
around, glared. “Oops,” Dotty said innocently. “I caught 
a crab, lord.” 

I faced forward. Women. 

We docked on a sandy beach and I hopped ashore and 
drew the canoe just high enough so Dotty wouldn’t strain 
the canoe’s centerboard when she stepped out. 
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She jumped ashore, called back over one shoulder; 
“I’ll bet your redhead makes a play for that handsome 
trooper, Lord Ivers." Her chuckle was full of derision, 
“That redhead knows how to inflate a man’s ego, lord. 

I had an answer for that crack. It was short and 
pungent. The words had been in the English language 
for centuries. I didn’t voice them, but I peppered Dotty’s 
back with them silently as we approached a neat bunga¬ 


low. 

“Good to see you,” Duncan Forsythe smd heartUy, 
greeting me at the screened porch. He pumped my hand. 

“You shouldn’t wear shorts,” I offered. 

“Why not?” „ , , 

“Too much belly.” That crack was for Dotty, not for 

Forsythe. . 

Dotty said; “Tell him about Jackie Kloye. _ 

I thumbnailed the mess, and Forsythe whistled. “That s 
too bad, too damned bad,” he said. “I never met the 
Gessfeld woman and I’m sorry to hear about her, and 
not sorry just for the sake of the Kloyes. Nobody knows 
where Jackie went?” 

I hadn’t told him that Nora knew. I said: Mrs. Kloye 
gave me a check for two thousand doUars to take the 
Gessfeld woman off Jackie’s neck. I burned the check. 

He nodded in agreement. “If the poUce learned you 
had been paid that much, they might figure you g«“ed 
the woman. You think it was the husband who lolled 


“rU have a better angle when I locate Jackie. Where’s 
the phone? I’m not taking anything from Mrs. Kloye this 

morning.” . , , 

He led me into a living room where a lovely, middle- 
aged woman sat in a rocker and knitted on a woolen 
sock. "Mother,” Forsythe said, “1 want you to meet a 


friend of mine, Gordon Ivers.” 

She had a beautiful smile and she gave me all ot it. 
I bowed and said: “How do you do, Mrs. Forsythe. 

I followed into a small room, asked sotOy: 


“Mother?” 

“My wife/' he said, and closed the door. 
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II took me less than a minute to rouse Mrs. Regina 
Kloye in distant West Orange. I shouldn’t have called. 
“Where have you been?” she demanded. “What am I 
paying you for? Did you find Jackie? When are you go¬ 
ing to fetch him home? Don’t you know the police were 
here early this morning for two hours? They rhink- Jackie 
murdered that tart! Damn you, why didn’t you phone 
last night and where is Jackie?” 

I explained how he had eluded me, not mentioning 
the part that Nora had played. 

“You stupid bungler,” she raged. ‘Tve a notion to go 
up there and slice you to ribbons! Find Jackie, you un¬ 
derstand? Fetch him home to me.” She wasn’t mad. She 
was a half step from panic. “When will you find Jackie? 
How soon can you bring him home?” 

I did the best I could. I told her there was no danger 
at present, not as long as he kept out of sight. When I 
found him, I could get his side of the story and that would 
give me a lead, I hoped, to the real killer. But it wouldn 
take time. Please, I didn’t dare fetch him home. Didn’t 
she realize that if Jackie were suspected of murder, the 
police would have a stake-out on Montrose Avenue? 
And cut out the hysteria over the phone and around 
the house. The police might have a wire-tap. I calmed 
her down, eventually. 

“Keep cool,” I ordered. “I don’t know where he is, 
you don’t, and the police don’t. Just as soon as I locate 
him. I’ll call, but we’ll have to be discreet, understand? 
Take a couple of barbiturates. Dammit, I’m doing the 
best I can.” 

She seemed satisfied, and then she said: “Is Nora at 
that lake?” 

I hesitated and she blared: “So that’s why you haven’t 
done anything, Ivers! Damn you and her. She’s no good 
and you—” 

I closed the circuit. 

I was so angry that I blundered past Mrs. Forsythe 
and her kmtting and stormed outside where Forsythe 
said: “Did she hit you with the phone, son?” 

“She’s a stupid, selfish woman,” I snapped. “I don’t 
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rive a damn how long she waits for Jackie to come 
If she’d left him alone, he would have come home, 
she didn’t want any other woman to come between her 
and iTLyr 1 shook myself, like a collie that’s been m 
the lake. Down by the shore, Dotty waited at the c^m. 

I asked: “How far to walk home around the lake. 

“A mile. Dotty will—” 

“Dotty won’t. I’ll walk.” „ . 1 : 1,0 

“Don’t be so stubborn, Ivers. Why don’t you like 

Dotty?” 

1 couldn’t tell him. I didn’t Uke her bemuse of For¬ 
sythe’s belly protruding over the belt of shorts, _ 
fact that she couldn’t type yet he employed Jhe fart 
that she couldn’t wear the clothes she did because she 
didn’t earn that kind of money being just a secretary for 

^“rwIT staring at the tanned by,±e red ca^ 
“I’ve known Dotty since she was a baby, he said. She s 
a good girl. She and Mrs. Lewis were hit hard by ^e 
prolonged illness of Mr. Lewis, one of my best trends 
Ld when Jim died, I knew they needed money and 
so I let her come work for me. She’s a poor secretary, 
but she’s eoing to business college three nights a wee 
‘heilS out all right. I wanted to tell yon that, 

son, because she likes you,’^ . 

I stalked off to the front of the bungalw where the 
macadam road continued around the lake. The maca am 
was glaring in the sun and too hot for my bare feet. I 
wriked on the shoulder. There were sharp stones on 
the shoulder. Before I had walked a bi^^red yarfs I 
realized I should have swum across the lake to ^be KJoye 
place. But not for one moment did I believe a word ^ 
that buU-story Duncan Forsythe had fed me about Dotty 
Lewis. He cSildn’t fool me, but he might fc»l that lovely, 
trusting woman to whom he was mamed. I felt genuine¬ 
ly sorij for her. She wasn’t the first wife whose husband 

had become a philanderer at ffiy. 

It took me a painstaking hour to reach the Kloye 
dock The prowl car still sat in the dnveway. I waited 
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and picked up another half hour’s tan. FinaUy, the troop¬ 
er strolled out and backed the car out to the macadam 
road. I walked forward to greet him because I didn’t 
want any State trooper to harbor an idea that I wanted 
to avoid any State trooper. 

Lansing braked the car, said; “TTiat’s quite a remark¬ 
able redhead, Ivers. I overstayed my limit. Mrs. Kloye 
told me you were a private detective. Is that a secret?” 
“I’d have told you my occupation if you had asked.” 
“You’re busy with a case?” 

“Not too busy.” 

“What’s it like, Ivers?” 

“DuncM Forsythe,” I explained casually, “is a Newark 
lawyer wth offices in the Terminal Building where I 
have a couple of rooms. Occasionally, he passes on a 
client to me.” I was trying to lay a background for my 
presence that would divorce me from Jackie Kloye be¬ 
cause I doubted that Nora had told the trooper that I 
had been hired by her mother to fetch Jackie home. Also, 

I didn’t want to lie to an officer of the law. “So,” I con¬ 
tinued, “you think she’s quite a redhead? She’s still in 
her late twenties and remarkably preserved, as you could 
see. Did you know that she has already shed three hus¬ 
bands?” 

“Over par for the course,” 

“Exactly. WeU, Forsythe handles rich clients. Let’s say 
that one of his clients wishes to marry—well, a woman. 
The client doesn't wish to bum his hands. Forsythe con¬ 
ducts a discreet investigation to determine the worth_ 

and financial background—of the other party. That’s 
where I often enter the picture. Okay, I’m here on busi¬ 
ness, but I haven’t been overworked. Do you see what 
I mean?” 

He said, “I hope her next marriage works out,” and 
he believed what I had wanted him to believe without 
my saying so specifically. Which is the value of suggestion 
whenever you wish to sell a bill of goods. 

Lansing continued: “You want my answer, Ivers?” 
“Answer to what?” 

“I’ll take that brunette every time, if it’s her and the 
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redhead to pick from,” and added dreamily: “What’s the 
brunette’s telephone number?’’ 

I didn’t know. I said I didn’t know. 

My brains had been broiled in the sun and the walk 
had cut my feet into ribbons. I limped to the porch and 
went inside. My clothes were gone from the divan, where 
Nora lolled over coffee, and the whole porch had been 
policed. An elderly woman in white dress and apron 
appeared briefly from the house, picked up an empty 
plate, and carried it inside. 

Nora asked: “Had breakfast yet, lord?” 

I collapsed on a chair. My stomach was so empty 
that my umbilicus pressed against my spinal cord. “No,” 
I said crossly. 

“Did you have a rough time with that brunette bag¬ 


gage?” 

“The hell with her.” 

Nora said demurely; “She’s in love with you.” 

“She wouldn’t wipe her feet on my office carpet. 
“Men,” Nora said, with the sphinx-like certainty of all 
women who construct fiction from fact. Hungry? 

“I could eat the tablecloth.” 

Nora called through the open windows: “Mrs. Kris- 
inger, the guest would like a double order of bacon and 

eggs, please.” „ . , 

From inside, the mmd said: “In five mmutes, maam. 
Why did everybody keep telling me what a fine girl 
Dotty Lewis was, that she liked me or loved me? It was 
a lie and—just why had Dotty bothered to claw Nora 
earlier? 

Women. You take ’em—if you can. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 

The day passed slowly, ticking off seconds until four 
P.M. when elderly Mrs. Krisinger left the premises. 

I tried, several times, but I couldn’t pry from Nora the 
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biding place of brother Jackie. in good hands,” she 
would say, -"and stop worrying. The d-ooper was asked 
to come here and check by the Newark police. The troop¬ 
er said they wanted to talk to Jackie ^out a complica¬ 
tion that had arisen in Newark. He was a nice trooper. 
I doubt the Newark police believe that Jackie murdered 
Gertrude Gessfeld. Jackie’s hamiJess, even if you did 
bump into his car and raise a lump on your skull. Relax 
and enjoy yourself, lord. Life is too short to bother with 
matters that will straighten themselves out of their own 
volition with the passage of time.” 

‘‘You beheve that?” 

“Of course.” 

“Time and divorce judges are synonjTOOus. Last night, 
lord, you did enjoy yourself?” 

“The steak was good.” 

Archly: “Not a kind word for the woman involved?” 

“You know I enjoyed the woman,” I said huskily. 
“You come inside and Til prove that again.” 

We sat on the porch, drinking casually. I didn’t try to 
move beyond that point with her, but I didn’t want her 
to get the idea that I was impervious to any proposition 
she might have in mind. Plainly, she was in no mood 
for love, I did want to lay my hands on young Jackie. 

I had a lump the size of an owl’s egg on the top of my 
skull and I owed him a kick in the pants for that. 

More time passed. At five, we swam. Nora was a duck 
in the water. She looked stunning in the green Bikini, 
which had replaced the white elastic suit. I wanted to take 
her in my arms again, but when you play ball witii the 
Kloyes they designate the rules of the game. 

After the water frolic, we stretched on a blanket and 
tried to collect more tan in the late rays of the sun. It 
was all very restful and Emily Post, but you could sniff 
sex in the offing. I could, anyway, but I never could read 
the mind of a woman. Like last night. I had thought she 
was going to bed, then she had entered my room wearing 
that flimsy nightgown with the ribbon which had been 
so easy to unknot. 
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By seven o’clock, the sun had worked long ^^ough 
and lowered itself behind a hill and we went inside. 

"I’ve been in swim suits so much,” Nora said, that l 
feel like a lifeguard at Jones Beach. Have you ever seen 
me in a dress?” 

“I’d rather see you without a dress. ^ 

“You want me to stay in the swim suit, lord? , 

“You know how I want to see you.” 

She patted my arm, said; “Let’s get dressed. 

“Do we have to?” 

“I’m going to. Suit yourself.” 

That settled it. . u j • 

When Nora entered her room, she left the door ajar. 
Ordinarily, that might cue a man into a dramaUc ^t, 
but she was no ordinary woman. I wanted to follow her 
inside, but when you stalk such a woman, paUence inust 
slow the beat of your heart. In Jackie^s room, iny clothes 
had been tidied neatly and Mrs. Krisinger had pressed 
wrinkles from the suit and cleaned scufi marks from the 


white buck shoes. . 

I had donned shorts and the pants to the brown smt, 
when Nora cued in the action with a call. “Oh, lord, can 

you come in here a moment?” mi: i. j 

I was on fire before I left Jackie’s room. The fire had 
spread throughout the premises by the time I pushed the 
door aside and entered her bedroom. 

Twin lights glowed at the vanity. She stood on one 
bare foot, the right knee resting carelessly on the vamty 
bench. She had doffed the Bikini rig and held a towel 
wrapped around her body, the top over her breasts md 
anchored by pressure from the ri^t arm. 
spaciousness of the towel in place, a lot of flesh showech 
but she seemed unaware of the exciting pose. She seemed 
too tense and that’s a bad sign for romance. 

I crossed the rug, reached for the towel, when she 
said; “The top right drawer of the vanity.” 

The drawer had been pulled out. Inside, I saw a dark 
green pocketbook with a gold latch and mono^ammed 
N. S,, which might mean Nora SbefiBeld. “That? I asked, 
m&aniiig the pocketbook. 
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“Look inside.” 

■^e easiest method to use when checking a woman’s 
ixwketbook is to up-end it and dump the contents. Junk 
^dJed out on the vanity. Lipstick tube and powder case. 
Cigarettes and two handkerchiefs. A folded letter, a book 
of four^ent stamps, and a black notebook, the kind in 
which you write interesting phone numbers. A gold pen- 
cu, key ring and pocket checkbook, folded. Driver’s li¬ 
cense in a leather case and a package of orange Life- 
savers. That was all, except three quarters and a dime uj 
change. 

“Nothing sensational,” I said, puzzled. “Was I sup¬ 
posed to find a rattlesnake?” 

“No bills,” she explained. 

“How much should be in there?” 

“I’m careless with money. Oh, about two hundred dol¬ 
lars.” 

“When did you have the bills?” 

“I cashed a check yesterday morning.” 

“When did you see the bills last in the pocketbook?” 

“I ch^ged my swim suit before Mrs. Krisinger left,” 
Nora said, “and I used the lipstick and saw the wad of 
bills. Mrs. Krisinger has been with us eleven summers. 
She’s a pillar in the local Baptist church. Would you light 
me a cigarette?” 

I lit two cigarettes, handed her one. She reached with 
the right hand for hers, which was a wrong move if she 
meant to keep the towel where she had placed it. Of 
course, the towel slipped. She forgot about the cigarette, 
caught the towel in her right hand, rewound it around 
her body, and pinned it in place with her right arm. She 
jabbed the cigarette between her lips, using the left hand. 
That sounds complicated and time-wasting, but it was 
all accomplished in a few seconds. Something had dis¬ 
turbed her presence of mind 

“Did you lose anything else?” I said. It was a quip, 
but she didn’t catch it. 

“I’U check.” 

She began to yank out vanity drawers and make an¬ 
nouncements. The play-by-play ran like this: top left 
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drswcr, one gold wnstwatch, inissingj lower left drawer, 
one platinum pin wth diamonds, missing; from a cushion¬ 
ed box, a diamond ring. “The ring,” she explained, came 
from Sheffield. I kept it so that every tune I saw it Id 
remember that I wasn’t to rush off for another husband. 

Lastly, she lifted a knee off the vanity tench, and 
raised the pad. There was a sheaf of bills hidden there, 
the top note for a hundred dollars. She didn t tether to 
count the money, but replaced the pad over the cache. 
During the performance, I wasn’t so much mterested in 
the money as I was in the utterly careless way that towel 
waved back and forth. , , „ ^ 

“Watch, pin, ring, and two hundred dollars missmg 
from my bag,” she said. 

“The jewels insured?” _ 

"Not the ring. I don’t mind that bemg taken. 

”What are the watch and pin worth?” ^ 

“They’re insured for three thousand dollars." 

“What do you want to do about it, Nora?” 

“I’m asking you.” v » t 

I thou^t about it. “You could call the local pohce, l 
suggested; “but I’d advise against that. The insurance 
company would be a tetter bet under the circumst^c^. 

I don’t think you want the police around because Jac^ 
mi^t decide to return. The insurance company ^ te 
more interested in retrieving the jewelry than 
casting the uews of a robbery. They’re discreet. I d notify 
them in the morning and they’ll send a man out. 

**Who do you think did it?** she ssked. 

Off and on, I’d teen debating that question. No inat- 
ter how dishonest a maid is, she wo^dn’t steal when 
the evidence pointed toward her. Besides, I ruled out 
Mrs. Krisinger for no other reason than that she had 
worked here for eleven summers. The tluef mi^t be a 
local prowler. He might te a transient or a professional 
who worked vacation spots where people with money are 
more apt to te careless with their possessions than they 
are at home. Frankly, I went for a fourth suspect. In to 
entire case revolving around Jackie Kloye, there had 
been the shadow of a murderer in the background. After 
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killing Gertrude Gessfeld, he had ducked from the apart¬ 
ment, then followed Jackie KJoye around awaiting a fa¬ 
vorable opportumty to latch fast to the sixty thousand 
dollars that Jackie had stolen from his mother. The busi¬ 
ness of a crook is to know where there is money. An ex- 
con, like Gertrude’s husband, would be more interested 
m taking Jackie for a bundle of green goods than he 
would be in the defections of his wife. Crooks can al¬ 
ways get another woman, but they take money when the 
opport^ty presents itself. I had a good idea the ex-con 
was mixed up in the murder. There were angles to his 
angle in that which might come out later. At present 
count 1^ in on this. He’d have had plenty of time to 
rob while we had loitered overloag at the lakeside. 

I said: “Robbery, but robber’s identity unknown, 
Nora/" 

J^kie up here?*’ she munnured* 

“The man who killed Gertrude/’ 

“Oh, that’s a possibility," She was scared. It took 
a lot to scare her. If you live a casual, selfish life, never 
faced with any real danger, and suddenly find someone 
has entered your room and taken whatever he wanted 
you scare no matter how tough you think you are. Under 
a flimsy towel, your heart beats faster, and hers did. 

It was time to pressure her, and I said: ‘T’ve tried to 
tell you that Jackie is in danger as long as that murderer 
IS loose and as long as Jackie carries that roll of bills. 
Sure, Gertrude’s ex-con husband could have robbed 
you. You’re lucky I hung around to protect you. Maybe 
you’d better stop holding out on me." 

“Holding out what?” 

“Where Jackie is hiding.” 

“He’s over at Dicky Rutherford’s.” 

“U^s get decent,” I suggested, “and drift over to 
Rutherford’s and see what we can get out of Jackie. He 
should turn over the money and he should give us his 
slant on Gertrude’s murder/* 

She thought that idea over and I looked her over. Her 
face was drawn. Her Hps were pale under her makeup. 
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The rest of her was under control. “All right,” she agreed, 
and I started for the door. 

“No,” she said, and I turned back. 

“I-I’m scaredl” she pleaded, “I-I won’t stay here alone 
again—ever! Don’t you dare get out of my sight.” 

I shrugged. If you can’t have the loaf, t^e a shce. 

I snubbed out my cigarette, fired another, carried the ash¬ 
tray to the nearer bed, and sat down. 

Nora strode to the windows and lowered the shades. 
She passed me on the way to a bureau and tossed the 
towel on the rug. It was a big towel. It lay on the rug 
without protest while she rummaged in the bureau ^d 
fetched out things to wear. She donned a bra, panties, 
garter belt, then sat on the bench and stuffed her long 
legs into nylons and anchored them fast. She added 
green, high-heeled slippers and a simple green linen 
dress. She sat on the bench and touched up her hair and 
finished with makeup. It bad been an interesting and en¬ 
lightening performance, nothing else. When a woinan is 
scared, she has no more sex urge than a dead tad^le. 

Nora stood up, smoothed the dress over her hips, 
stuffed junk back into the pocketbook, stuck it under her 
right elbow, and said brightly: “I’m ready. 

“The money,” I said. 

“What money?” • u t 

I’d never get wise to the careless ways of the ncn. i 
, said patiently; “Take the money from under the pad on 
the bench, goose.” 

"Oh." 

She wadded the money, thrust it carelessly into the 
pocketbook, snapped the catch. “Ready,” she ^oimc^. 

So we went across to Jackie’s room and it was her 
turn to sit on a bed, smoke a cigarette, and watch me 
dress. That wasn’t interesting, except that Nora suggestd 
that I wind my tie only once before making a knot, m- 
stead of my usual manner, two times. 

“You look rather nice,” she applauded. “You wear 
brown well and the red tie is complementary. 

Okay, we went into the kitchen and had a stiff driM 
of Scotch straight. She clung tighffy to my arm on the 
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way to the garage. Nobody attempted to hijack her 
purse. The yellow Ford proved to be her car and she 
let me drive. I like to drive. The Ford handled smoothly. 
I wondered, on the ride to Dicky Rutherford’s, how a 
Cadillac convertible would handle in traffic because I had 
iiever driven a Cadillac. I’d like to give it a try, some 
time. After the Ford, I never wanted to see my shabby 
coupe again. Maybe I could bump ofi Dicky Rutherford 
and marry this woman. No, that wasn’t the way to figure 
murder. Wait until she married Dicky, then bump him 
off and live happily ever afterward, like a Hans Christian 
Andersen big-shot. 

It was a half mile along the macadam road, up a 
winding hill to the ridge crest where a cut-stone house 
lorded it over the neighbors and glowed vrith lights. I 
stayed outside. Nora hurried in. It was better that way. 

While I waited, I counted the lighted windows. I had 
reached twenty-six, which accounted for only two sides 
of the dump, when Nora returned. She ran down the 
front steps, across the lawn. She whipped in beside me, 
slammed the door, and said breathlessly: “Hurry, hurry!” 

I cut the wheels hard, gunned the engine. The Ford 
brushed over a bush, cut hell out of a patch of lawn, 
and reentered the driveway. We went down the grade on 
wings and I turned left towards the dam and slowed. 

“Let’s have it,” I said. 

^‘Jackie’s gone again!” 

“The crazy fool.” 

“He left right after dinner.” 

“Why?” 

“There’s a balcony on the side of Dicky’s house. With 
binoculars, you can see our driveway, Jackie sat there 
this morning and he had a pair of binoculars. He saw 
the police car,” 

“Why didn’t he run then?” 

“He waited until dark. Dicky tried to stop him. They 
had a fight. Jackie knocked Dicky down! You should see 
pror Dicky’s eye. It was the fight and the eye that kept 
Dicky from driving right over to tell me and—” 

I interrupted; “Where did the fool go?” 
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“I know only one possibility. Huny!” 

The Ford crossed the bridge over the outlet from 
Mohonk and we went north on Route 206 or maybe i 
was 208. It must have been a heU of a fi^t 
those pantywaists, I told myself. Like clover heads u - 
ting together in a breeze. 


CHAPTER NINE 

You've heard the expression, “Scares like a rabbit. 
That maUgns the animal. A rabbit has an ^arm system. 

It also has a set of nerves that modifies tfe sirens set 
off in its brain and modifies its reaction. Thus, during 
extreme danger, the rabbit sits tight, not running until 

the conect moment for flight. 

But when a man is subjected to tension, he reacts with 
fright, flight or fight. Man has only the siremc a aim. 
R^ly can he ride out a crisis by simply sittmg tight. 
Which explained why young Jackie Kloye reacted to 
dancer by sudden and continued fli^t. 

Sitting at the wheel of the Ford convertible, gobblmg 
miles of macadam through the North Jersey i^s, I ig¬ 
nored the careless way that Nora Kloye s dress had hiked 
above her knees and concentrated on the three dangers 
that threatened Jackie. 

First; Somebody trailed him, presumably Gertmde 
Gessfeld’s husband. I was inclined to mmimhe that dan¬ 
cer. Gessfeld would want the money that Jackie earned. 
Why should an ex-con murder agam .. 

didn’t have the basic guts to fight Gessfeld. R p«ssfeld 
caught up with him before I did, Gessfeld would just take 
the sixty grand, maybe blacken Jackie’s eyes. , 
Second- any man who carried cash ran countless nsks 
he was unable to foresee. If Jackie flashed one of^ose 
big biUs, he might set other thieves on his ^ose 
wrong people would move in with heavy artillery. If you 
doubt that, read a few true detective cases. Men have 
been murdered for pennies, let alone sixty grand. As 
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long as Jackie had this money and ran, he increased the 
cnan«s of some physical danger to himself. 

Third: if the Newark police were on their toes, and I 
had reason to believe they were, they had already sent 
out a state-wide alarm for Jackie and his conspicuous 
CaiMac convertible. They had good cause to suspect 
Jacfae of murder. He had been at the scene. He had not 
no^ed the police of murder. He had fled. Even though 
he had reacted normally, flight induced the police to be- 
heve m his guilt. He would have been better off no 
matter how much suspicion was attached to himself, if 
ne had stood his ground. My experience had taught me 
that m murder the police suspect everybody with an op- 
portumty, which is their strength in the endless warfare 
agamst crime. If they knew I had been in Gertrude's 
apartment, they would suspect me, too. 

The sooner that Jackie landed and stayed put the 
sooner he lessened the three dangers. If I caught him, I 
could examine his brains and determine what he knew 
about the murder of his inamorata. I could decide when 
to turn him over to the police. I could retain a lawyer 
to speak for him, to give him valuable advice. It was my 
job to find Jackie as speedily as possible. 

I kept this to myself, turned to Nora and said: “This 
French Casino where you think Jackie might be. What’s 
It like?” 


“c class, she said, leaning a shoulder against me. 

Splmter Ergun, an ex-rum runner, operates the place, 
^u can dine and dance reasonably. That’s a front. 
The entire second floor is for people with the gambling 
spint.” ^ 

“We can get upstairs?” 

“J^kie and I are known^ there. Except for mother, 
who IS only a Kloye by marriage, we all have the gam- 
blmg fever. From father, probably. He thought nothing 
of dropping a few thousand dollars in a single sitting. 
Personally, I like roulette. Ever try it?” 

“Not me,” I mused, 

“Why?” 

If the wheel runs honestly, you can’t buck the math- 
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h^d Tony DaUas coaxed high notes from a hot horn. 
We Adn t stop to h’sten. With his father’s fever buraine 
out ms brains, Jackie would be upstairs, if he were here 
at all. 

We stood inspection for a two*hundred-pound goon in 
a Tux. He wore no shoulder rig, but acted as if he had 
a gun inside a pants leg. He bowed to Nora, said, “Good 
evening, Mrs. Kloye,” and that was our pass to the gam¬ 
bling games. We climbed a wide staircase carpeted with 
a thick rug. ^ 

At Ae top, we met a steel door with a bullet-proof win¬ 
dow the size of a woman’s pocketbook. A man peeped 
out, then opened the door. He also wore a Tux and 
murmured, “Good evening, Mrs. Kloye,” and bowed low. 
If you won or lost, on the way out, you were supposed 
to band him a ten-buck tip, I suppose. 

In a tiny foyer sat a gorgeously stacked blonde before 
piles of colored chips on a green baize-topped table. To 
augment our monotonous reception, the blonde mur¬ 
mured, “Good evening, Mrs. Kloye.” I was convinced 
everybody knew her. 

“That," Nora said. 

TAar was a sheaf of hundred-doDar bills, which the 
blonde exchanged for chips. Nora gathered them up and 
moved off. I was busy inventorying the fleshy promon¬ 
tones on the blonde’s chest, but she was busy inventory¬ 
ing my wallet, and asked: “Yes?” 

I bought a few one-dollar chips and the blonde cooed: 

A real plunger, eh?” 

“Nick the Greek. In disguise.” 

I joined Nora and we pushed through a door and en- 
counter^ a lot of glitter, some smoke, and subdued 
noiM. pie place was comfortably crowded. If somebody 
had yelled “Police” a million dollars might have scuttled 
for the emergency exit. 

Splinter Ergun had ripped down the inside partitions 
Md erected three marble columns to shore the roof This 
formed a gigantic room with light blue sidewalls and 
heavy navy-blue drapes and a domed ceilbg in dark 
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me* He had unhealthy red spots on pallid cheeks. He 
growled at a woman who had claws fastened to his el¬ 
bow: *‘Lemme go, SaUy. That redhead is a lucky witch/" 

“Jeff/’ the woman named Sally pleaded, “remember 
what Dr. Greeves warned. He said—” 

Jeff jerked loose. She looked hke his wife. She was 
practically in tears, and moaned: “He shouldn’t get ex* 
cited!” 

Jeff bucked the crowd, like a fullback on the enemy’s 
five-yard line. He couldn’t cross the goal line, but he 
waved a fistful of green stuff over shoulders, and bel¬ 
lowed: “I’m backing the redhead. Get hot, gal! Drop this 
on her play/’ 

He meant Nora. I saw her red hair inside the crowd. 

The faceless croupier intoned: “No more bets, please/’ 

Action stopped. I peered over the shoulder of a two- 
hundred-pound dowager who resembled a tan whale 
rising from a sea-green, strapless gown. The croupier 
spun the wheel deftly. The little ball started to roll 
around the bowl. The croupier stepped back, folded arms 
across a skinny chest, and waited impassively. He had no 
worries. Splinter Ergun paid him a salary* 

It was so quiet I heard the little ball chatter against 
tines. Then, it slowed, and dropped with a dry click. The 
croupier awakened long enough to rake in most of the 
chips and money, to push a little towards the winners. 

Nora must have lost earlier because she was betting 
with bills. 

“Two hundred on the red thirty-seven,” she said 
clearly. 

Fat Jeff bawled: “She’s ignited! Pm bacldn" her!” 

The play sweetened up, which was what the house 
desired. Money and chips piled up on the squares. With 
a flick of the left wrist, the croupier sent the wheel on its 
destructive mission. Nora won, and fat Jeff yelled: 
“Watch us go!” Plain-faced Sally tried to pull him from 
the mob, but Jeff had a weight advantage and a pro¬ 
tective line of players at his back. 

“Five hundred on the wliite,” Nora said, and when 
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she won again, that did it. Sensing a run, floaters piled in 
for the kill. Stripped of varnish, the gambling spirit stood 
naked. It was a combination of insanity and greed. IVe 
met sharp business men who haggled a halLhour over a 
twenty-dollar fee, but who would risk five hundred dol¬ 
lars on the ultimate destination of a little ball. 

Nora lost, backed the red with a thousand dollars, 
pyramiding her bet. A neat little man trilled: **1 hope 
we clean the place,’’ but a calmer man added, “Nobody 
cleans out Splinter Ergun,*’ which marked him as a wise 
boy. 

They backed Nora on their own hallucinations* Maybe 
she ran in luck. Maybe fat Jeff attracted the players. He 
might be a shill for the house, egging on the bettors, but 
I doubted that. White faces and bright eyes and fevered 
brains concentrated on the tumbling ball inside the spin¬ 
ning wheel. Click, and Nora’s laughter rang out 

Somebody clawed at my arm and there was Sally ask¬ 
ing nervously: “Is he all right?” 

“He’s winning, if that’s what you mean.” 

“My God, his heart,” she whimpered, bewildered by 
the frenzy. I wondered why she had bothered to escort 
him here. 

In the hubbub, a second croupier signed up to handle 
the take, I glanced around. The other games were de¬ 
serted, except for a few die-hards at chemin de fer, a 
slower game. On the board, the bets had mounted. May¬ 
be twenty thousand dollars had been bet. It was time 
to see how honest the wheel was. 

At that climactic moment, fat Jeff moaned. He buckled 
at the knees. His huge body slid down between a ring 
of persons intent on the game. They could not support 
his weight. The press from the rear echelons shoved 
his body toward the table. He fell face down and 
landed like a sack of wet sand. I shrugged downward 
through the jammed bodies, but nobody objected. You 
have to see harsh greed to understand its intent ferocity, 

I burrowed between legs and nobody objected. 

The croupier called: “You know the house limit. No 
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more bets, please/' The bettors howled an unheeded pro¬ 
test. 

Jeff sprawled halfway under the table, his back ob¬ 
scured by the trailing cloth that hid the table's legs. You 
think anybody noticed what had happened to poor 
Jeff? You think there were any Samaritans around ex¬ 
cept myself? 

As I pushed under the cloth, light trickled in with 
me. I located a limp wrist, started to check for pulse. 
Just ahead, beyond the doth on the far side, rested a 
man's shiny black shoe. That belonged on foot of 
the head croupier who might have a rush job on his 
hands. 

In the sudden silence, the little ball started to chatter. 
The shiny shoe edged under the cloth, the sole lifted. 
Anybody under the table could observe what 1 saw. The 
lifted sole poised directly above a tiny mound in the 
ring. In a tense moment. Splinter Ergun operated a 
rigged wheel. There would be a button, a copper plate, 
under that mound, and wires snaking up to the wheel. 
What I did was a combination of instinct and honesty. 
I cupped a palm over the mound. The croupier’s sole bit 
on my hand. He must have realked that his foot wasn’t 
on the button. He pressed down harder. 

Above me, the little ball stopped and dropped with 
a click. Noise broke in waves. The bettors had taken 
the house. They wanted more of Splinter Ergun's blood. 
The sole eased off my hand. The toe knifed in. 1 with¬ 
drew my hand. The croupier kicked thin air. Nuts to the 
croupier, to Trig, to the hired help, and to Splinter Er¬ 
gun. I hoped the bettors broke the bank good, at this 
casino. 

In a matter of seconds, I reached to the underside of 
the table and ripped loose the tiny wires to the rigged 
wheel. That made the house honest for a few hours. I 
shoved backward through unyielding legs, kicking out 
with my heels, like a mule demolishing a stall, I 
grabbed fat Jeff by the ankles and tugged. He was 
dead weight, but how dead, I didn’t know. Somehow, 
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I lugged his limp body through the senseless mob. As 
we broke clear, the mob flowed in, like water finding 
a hole in the dam. We were alone on a lake of empty 
mg. 

Sally bleated: “Is—is he dead?” 

“I don’t know.” 

A Tux-man scurried up, purred: “If you’ll help me, 
sir, I think we can cany him into the rest room.” 

We lugged him off, entered a corridor, then a room, 
where we heaved Jeff on a divan. He had a corpse 
face. I loosened his clothes. Sally chattered, “Is he—is 

—is he—” over and over, like a needle stuck in a 
groove, never arriving at the key word. 

The Tux-man murmured: “There’s probably a doc¬ 
tor in the house,” and left us. 

A couple of minutes crawled past. The Tux-man re¬ 
turned, towing a crisp oldster in slacks and florid sports 
shirt. He was a doctor, he told me. Fat Jeff didn’t need 
me any more. He faced a deadlier gamble than a 
spinning wheel, and I couldn’t save him. I went out 
and along the corridor. Inside the door to the game 
room. Trig stood flat-footedly, a scrowl on his face. I 
started past. He jabbed a finger against my umbilicus. 
I stopped. His young blue eyes hardened in his tough 
face. 

He said: “You the guy under that table, huh?” 

“Fat boy passed out, a heart attack.” 

“You was under the table, huh?” 

“Plajung Boy Scout.” 

“Boy Scout, the peeper says. What’d you do under 
there?” 

“Hauled the fat boy out” 

“Just that, huh?” 

Never tip your play to a hard boy. If you have to 
clip him, don’t send him a telegram. “Gosh,” I said 
“what’s all the fuss. Trig?” 

We were alone in the corridor. Trig knew that wheel 
was wired. He knew I had yanked the wires loose from 
the wheel. In a clip joint, the employees have signals. 
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The croupier had sent a silent SOS to Trig, the trouble 
shooter. What happened next was up to Trig. 

“Back along the corridor,” Trig ordered, pressuring 
with the forefinger. 

I said mildly, “Why, certainly,” and twisted Ms fore¬ 
finger. I held the forefinger fast and chopped down 
with the side of my palm. Poor Trig. A wrist bone 
broke, but he didn’t quit. He was the tough man around 
here. 

Trig brought up a knee. I parried that with my own 
knee. I grabbed his elbow with both hands, wheeled 
and ducked, my weight set over flat feet with the feet 
spread. I heaved. Trig rose up over my shoulder. I 
wanted him to retain part of the wrist for his old age. 
I released my grip on his elbow. He power-dived to 
the rug. He lay there, stunned, all the fight draining 
from his muscles. 

I walked out and nobody tried to stop me. 

The mob still ringed the wheel, but it had thinned. 
From the end of the table I spotted Nora. She laughed 
gaily. She clutched a sheaf of bills, squealed: “A thou¬ 
sand on twenty eight,” and dropped money on a square. 
It was a sickening situation. Her run had driven her 
nuts. She’d be off her streak, betting like that. 

The wheel spun. Nora lost. A few players left. Some 
of them grinned and stuffed ^eenbacks into pockets. 
They were the wise boys, leaving the suckers to back 
a loser and let the house recoup. I worked to Nora’s 
side. She turned, smiled. 

“I’m hotter than Fourth of July, lord.” 

“Sure.” 

“A firecracker with two fuses.” 

“Damp fuses. What about finding Jackie?” 

“One more bet, all the bills! I’ll bust the bank and—” 

All my trouble under that table and with Trig in 
the corridor, and damned if she were going to lose 
what I had helped her to win. I grabbed her elbows, 
turned her from the table. “We blow,” I said. She went 
along with me. She had to go along, I gripped one elbow 
and had one arm across her fanny. The beagles would 
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when they found Trig. I had to 


be around after me 
blow. 

In the foyer, she tossed a bill at the blonde and one 
at me bowing man in the Tux-coat. They were C-notes. 
It would take me a long time to understand the profli¬ 
gate ways of the rich. We went down the long staircase 
and she sttiffed the bills in her pocketbook. At the bot¬ 
tom, ^e big mug said: “Glad you stopped by, Mrs. 
Kloye.” 

“Hah,” I said. 


Nora asked: “May we indulge in a drink, lord?” 
“Not here.” 


Outside, a flunl^ ran off to fetch the Ford. He had 
driven the convertible to the canopy when the Tux mug 
barged out and said: “Hey, uh, Mr. Ergun says you two 
come have a drink with him,” but the big mug walked 
softly, kept his eyes on me and his hands balled into 
fists. 


“Skip it,” I said. 

Nora slid into the ear. I strolled around to the other 
side. The flunky lined up, purred. “I trust everything is 
all right, sir.” 

“Perfect,” I said, and flung him a buck. 

It was worth it. I wouldn’t be back. 

As I drove off, Nora said: “Where were you when I 
was winning all the money?” 

“Around.” 

“Did you have any fun?” 

“No.” 

“Damn you, I could have busted the bank!” 

“Oh, sure.” 

“Why so glum, lord?” 

I was remembering fat Jeff on the divan. Maybe he 
would die and Splinter Ergun would pay for the funeral. 
I didn’t expect to see fat Jeff again, or the French 
Casino, or Trig. I told Nora about the rigged wheel, 
how I had discovered it, and what had happened to 
Trig. She was round-eyed. I don’t know whether she be¬ 
lieved the yam or not. She could ask Splinter Ergun the 
next time she bumped into him. 



CHAPTER TEN 


After inroNiGHT, we reached the ranchhouse at Lake 
Mohonk. We had been delayed at a quiet roadside inn 
where the Scotch was good and the bartender had stared 
when I had dumped it into a glass of beer. 

In the turnaround yard, my shabby coupe waited 
patiently in the moonhght. I stalled the Ford in the 
garage. Nora nestled close, said: “I won’t ever sleep in 
this house again—alone!” 

“I’ll take care of that.” 

“You make that sound so interesting. Must we go m- 
side direcUy, lord?” 

“Why not?” 

I kissed her. She liked being kissed. Her lips were 
wild on my lips. She would like not having to be alone 

tonight. j . . 

In the moonlight, I carried her around the house, up 
the steps, and on to the dim porch. It was dark, but 
I heard muted music from a portable radio ne^ the 
divan’ then I heard a switch click off and the music die. 
A dark shape stirred from the divan. Springs creaked, 

I set Nora down abruptly and waited. The dark shape 
approached and Dotty Lewis said: “I didn’t expect you 
home quite so early.” 

“Oh,” Nora said. 

I asked: “What gives in the night?” 

“Jackie,” Dotty said. 

“Where is he?” , . j 

“Jackie phoned Cameron, the butler,” she explained. 
“Cameron phoned a message to Dunk. It seems that the 
police stationed a detective in the Kloye house to handle 
the phone.” 

Nora asked quickly: “Did the police get Jackie? 

“Not yet,” Dotty said sweetly. “It seems that the de¬ 
tective who answers the phone doesn’t know that the 
phone in the servants’ wing is on a separate outside line. 

87 
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jEckic had called CameroQ over that line so the detec** 
tive didn't know that Jackie had planned to call on 
Cameron. Cameron is to meet Jackie somewhere outside 
the house. Gordy”—Dotty meant me—^“Cameron wants 
you in West Orange toni^t. Dunk sent me over with 
the message. You are working for Mrs. Kloye, aren't 
you?" 

Nora said crisply: “He certainly is.” 

Sleep alone tonight, Nora. Pleasant dreams; Nora. Ivers 
has to work for a living, 

“Dunk thought,” Dotty continued, “that Gordy should 
return to West Orange as soon as possible. Do you 
mind, Mrs, Kloye? I mean, you do want Mr, Ivers 
to protect Jackie, don’t you?” 

“I have no alternative,” Nora decided. 

Dotty opened the screen door. In the moonlight, she 
wore the white off-the-face hat, white half-length gloves, 
and the black dress with the slashed neckline. Perhaps 
she and Duncan Forsythe had had a dlnner^ date, while 
Mrs. Forsythe sat home alone and knitted t[^k& I kept 
reminding myself that somebody else’s love life was 
none of my business. v 

“Thanks so much, darUng,” Nora offered- make 
such a cute messenger.” 'Hlp. 

“So sorry to mterrupt your evening together,” Dotty 
murmured. “Were you having a lovely time?” 

“A woman always has a thrilling time with Gordy, 
doesn't she? Good night, darling.” 

“Good night—uh, is it Mrs. Fenlock?” Dotty cooed, 
“I'm sure youll find another man.” 

Her high heels clack-clacked on the flagstones and 
were crimching on the gravel before Nora said: “I don't 
think you should delay even for a diink,” 

“Okay.” 

“Disappointed?” 

That was the understatement of the year. I didn’t 
want to leave and Nora knew I didn’t want to leave. 

I said: “You can’t stay alone. Why can’t we postpone 
the departure until—” 

Her hands were in my coat pockets, the coat pushed 
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back, her arms around me, the hands against the base 
of my spine. She pressed against me, locked up, and 
kissed my chin. She was intoxicating, like double 
brandies on an empty stomach. She nibbled on the lobe 
of my left ear, stopped and whispered: “FU be all right 
alone. FU prop a chair to the bedroom door and double* 
lock the screens, Fm awfully sorry, but this is goodbye, 
my lord.” 

We kissed, long and sweet, in the silence of the back 
porch. I scurried out and drove off in the coupe. Nora 
was in the mood again and business had intervened. She 
was a redhead. I like redheads, A redhead is worth 
two blondes and three brunettes, like Dotty Lewis. I cursed 
the world and Jackie Kloye. 

I glanced back at the ranchhouse. Lights gjowed in¬ 
side. A shadow crossed in front of a lamp. 

I stopped the coupe and debated if I dared return 
for a taste of more romance. I fumbled in a coat pocket 
for cigarettes. There were cigarettes and something else. 
I pulled this out. In the dashboard ^ow, I saw several 
bills. Five hundred-doUar bills. Nora must have taken 
them from her pocketbook in the darkness and stuffed 
them into the pocket while working on my biology. 

She had paid me off for this night and for last night* 
I was hired help. 

Thinking back, I realized something that I should 
have known, if my brains and not my biology had 
been at work. On the porch, before that last fiaming 
kiss, Nora had said: ‘‘This is goodbye.” She had meant 
it, obviously* 

Goodbye, Nora Kloye Barbasi Fenlock Sheffield. Ten 
to one, she would soon become Mrs. Richard Ruther¬ 
ford. So, goodbye. Final and forever, like the flame 
gone from a paper match. 

Exactly what had I expected? 

Not five hundred dollars, which she might not have 
had to give away if I had not ripped wires loose from 
the rigged roulette wheel. I lit a cigarette, puffed thought¬ 
fully. Like two sleek sailboats, we had met on a stretch 
of moonlit water, heaved to for a moment, then gone 
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off in opposite directions. 

In a way, Nora had been a pushover. She would al¬ 
ways be a pushover, but it would be her way. Let little 
Dicky Rutherford herd her to the altar. Wish him luck. 
He needed it. I doubted that any marriage of hers 
could succeed. Nora was a mercurial woman. Did you 
ever try to hold mercury in your palm? 

I folded the bills tightly, stuck them in the pocket of 
my pants. I drove off. 

A hundred yards further, and somebody stepped from 
the roadside shadows. Tliis somebody carried an over¬ 
night bag and flagged the coupe to a halt. This some¬ 
body leaned across the open window and asked: *‘Par- 
don me, sir. By any chance, are you driving to Newark?” 

I said blealdy: “You wore the hat and gloves and I 
should have known. Climb in.” 

Dorothy Lewis flipped the bag into the back, slid in. I 
drove off. 

I asked: “Why return to Newark tomght?” 

“I didn’t tell you everything,” 

“What else?” 

“With the detective at Kloyes, you can’t go there. 
You can t return to your apartment, either. Cameron 
sai d th e police had tied you in to Gertrude Gessfeld’s 
apartment. Were you careless yesterday?” 

I thought back over it, I had parked not too near 
1248 Plantain Street. I had crossed to a luncheonette, 
to avoid conspicuousness, and had purchased a news¬ 
paper and—stupid of me—I had left that newspaper in 
3-C. It had earned my fingerprints. They would match 
with my own set on file with the F.B.I, in Washington. 
That newspaper put me in Gertrude’s apartment on 
Friday. Of course, I had a perfect out. Ail I had to do 
was hand the police the murderer on a platter, 

“Dunk decided,” my passenger was saying, “that it 
would be best for you to return to Newark with me. 
We stay at Dunk’s apartment and Cameron will phone 
news of Jackie to us there. Cameron has the phone num¬ 
ber, I have the door keys. It was Dunk’s idea. You 
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“Why didn’t yon spill this at the ranchhouse?” 

“And spoil yout goodbye?” 

“What goodbye?” 

She laughed. It was a husl^ laugh, with no suggestion 
of malice. “You have lipstick smeared all over your 
face, lord,” she said, choking over the words. “Lord 
Ivers! Isn’t that rich? Or should I say, are you rich 
enough for her? My, what pushovers men are for a 
woman with three ex-husbands and only an adding ma¬ 
chine knows how many ex-lovers.” 

The words fingemailed my ego. I said three words. 
I think they were: “Go to hell.” I hope they were. 
When we reached Newark, Cameron would start me 
on the trail of Jackie. Fd go after him hard, like a 
steeplechase racer. Fd fiddled long enough. 

But before I left Duncan Forsythe’s apartment^ Fd 
plump Dorothy Lewis in the bathtub. First filling the 
tub with cold water, I would hold her head under for 
several minutes. It would be good for her. 

Traffic had thickened. I became busy thinking about 
a lonely redhead—or did she have another man by 
now? About a redhead back at Lake Mohonk, about 
a woman I had had, but couldn’t keep. In two days, I 
had learned too much about the Kloyes. They would 
all come to a bad end, damn ’em. It took two hours to 
reach Newark. 

Duncan Forsythe had a six-room apartment in a tall 
building on the more exclusive north side. A lawyer 
who had handled a deceased millionaire’s estate for nine 
years could afford the luxury on ffisplay. In the im¬ 
maculate Idtchen, at three A.M., we sat at a breakfast 
table and dawdled over coffee. 

Dorothy’s hair was blue-black. She wore one of Mrs. 
Forsythe’s robes, something in dark red with gold 
dragons chasing one another around the hem. She had 
cooked a good breakfast—eggs and slabs of ham, toast 
and marmalade, strong coffee to keep the eyes open. 

She wondered aloud: “I wonder when Cameron will 
call.” 

'^Did he mention any time?” 
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He must be—uh, careful/* Thought puck¬ 
ered her smooth forehead. *T keep thinking about poor, 
dead Gertrude Gessfeld. Could the murderer be her hus¬ 
band?** 

‘‘Nora smd that Jackie had planned to marry her, that 
the husband, an ex-con, posed a problem. That was 
why they took the Plantain Street apartment—to get 
away from him. Jackie never had to work. If the mother 
had not bothered the two, maybe Jackie wouldn*t be on 
the run. Gertrude might have been what Jackie needed 
for a wife/* 

“Why?** 

‘You build a profile of a person you’ve never met 
by examining where the person lives. Her apartment was 
neat, with fresh curtains at the windows. It had an air 
of permanence, not the fly-by-night atmosphere that you 
expect to find in the nest of an ex-chorus girl. There 
were little items that talked volumes, like a used sewing 
basket and a man’s shirt on which someone had sewed- 
Jackie s mother told me Gertrude was a cheap, predatory 
tart, but the apartment denied that. I*d say she was a 
homebody who wanted a home. In the kitchen, I found 
fresh roses and a love note from Jackie. It’s the little 
attentions like that which make for a happy marriage/’ 

Love, I suppose, is a subject that interests all women 
alive. Dotty sat still, face relaxed and thoughtful, fingers 
toying with a monogramined teaspoon. “When a man 
named Gordon Ivers,’* she mused, “falls in love, what 
does he give a woman?” 

“Bouillabaisse.” 

She leaned forward, suddenly absorbed. “Bouillabaisse 
with how many kinds of fish, Gordy?” 

“Two, usually/’ 

“Solid, thick chunks?” 

“Only the firmest fish.” 

Her face was alive with emotion. There was more 
depth to her eyes than I had noticed before. Her full, red 
lips were parted. She had even white teeth. She knew her 
way around a kitchen, had seemed to enjoy the work of 
preparing a meal. What does a tomcat want when he de- 
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cides to stop chasmg? Not a Nora Kloye, You need 
mote than a bedmate to be happy over a long period 
and marriage should be for keeps. Now, this girl seemed 
rather interested—well, not so much in cuisine, as in 
me. You sense such things—if you have had experience 
with women. Maybe if she were a redhead— 

I pushed back from the table, said lightly: ‘When I 
fall in love, there’ll be bouillabaisse for the lady—-and 
headaches. I lead a rough life, make no mistake about 
that. Let’s wash the dishes.” 

She stood up quickly. She had discarded the nylons 
and high heels to prowl around barefooted. ‘‘That’s my 
job, I know where everything is. It may be hours before 
Cameron has—uh, the opportunity to phone. You lie 
down on the divan.’’ 

She moved around the kitchen familiarly, stowing 
things in the refrigerator, locating soap chips and towels. 
I said: “You seem to be at home here.” 

“It’s been the Forsythes’ home for years. When I wore 
rompers, mother and dad brought me here first. It’s a 
second home.” 

“Fve never met your parents,” I probed, 

“You’d like mother. Dad is—dead. Mother and I have 
an apartment, but nothing like this. Please, go nap.” 

I walked into the shadowy living room, stretched on 
a wide divan. I remember hearing the rattle of pots, then 
all sound faded . . . 

I drifted across gray waters with a dark blue sky over¬ 
head. The boat bumped the shore gently. I opened my 
eyes. I felt very comfortable, except for one hand on the 
rug. Somebody had stripped ofi my shoes and loosened 
my collar. 

Sound rustled in the room. Dotty flowed toward the 
divan, I narrowed eyes and waited. She knelt on both 
knees. Very carefully, she lifted my arm and laid it on 
the divan. The faitMul woman taking care of her tired 
man, maybe. Her head bent down. She was in church, 
praying. Her lips touched the back of my hand. Soft, 
warm lips. 
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My left arm went around her slim waist. She asked- 
“Awake?” 

I whispered: “Don’t talk.” 

I lifted her to a seat on the divan. She sat facing me. 
I twisted. The red robe had loosened at her throat. I 
like red, no matter who wears it. She wore a bra under 
the robe. I don’t know what possessed me, but it wasn’t 
biology. 

One moment she sat there. The next moment, I had 
pulled her down. Our lips met. It started off exactly the 
way that kiss had started between us Friday afternoon in 
Forsythe s deserted law office. Her lips were warm and 
sweet, too quiescent. I pressured, not hurrying her. All 
romance is a gamble, isn’t it? Her lips parted. I didn’t 
have to hold her against me. She was pressing me 
down. For a long time, our lips held. 

She lifted, murmured: “Was she so very nice, Gordv?” 

“Who?” 

“Nora.” 

“Oh, her.” 

This had been an interesting kiss. I lifted to one el¬ 
bow. She lowered to meet me. I kissed her throat. Her 
fingers found the back of my neck. Her fingers trembled. 

I kissed the tip of an ear, and she almost sobbed: “Gor- 
dy, why are you—^mean to me?” 

“Come here.” 

We merged. It was nothing like Nora Kloye. This was 
clean and permanent—or it was the soft lights in the still 
room. My right hand slipped under the robe and con¬ 
tinued around her back. Her skin was fire. So were her 
lips. Maybe the hooks on the bra opened by themselves. 
Maybe the hooks broke. It might have been my fing¬ 
ers. Anyway— 

Palms pressed down on my chest. Her lips left mine. 
She stood so suddenly that the robe flew open. The bra 
dropped to the rug. She had long, beautiful legs and a 
tanned midriff and the general effect was beautiful. 

I said huskily: “Coward.” 

“It’s not that, Gordy.” 

“What is it?” 
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“Don’t make me say it!” 

“Say what?” 

She picked up the bra, drew the robe tight. Brassy Nora 
Kloye wouldn’t have done that. She would have curdled a 
man’s brains with blatant temptation. 1 don t like that trait 
in a woman, unless the woman is for one night or a week¬ 
end. The next man always gets the same reward. 

“Say what?” I repeated. 

“With you^—oh, this mi^t only be an exciting mo¬ 
ment with another woman. A biological act, with no love, 
and we are all biological. I’m no prude, but I’m not 
anybody’s momentary thrill, either.” In the dim light, 
she was lovely. 

I sat up, swung my feet to the floor. “Come here.” 

“You’re so damned attractive to a woman and—damn 
you, you don’t know how attractive you are! I’m not g{^ 
ing to be a moment to you, like that Kloye cat! That’s 
all she is, a climber into the sack with some man! If I 
were sure your feelings weren’t just on the surface—” 
She waggled her head savagely. She walked across the 
long room, turned. “It’s five A.M., Mr. I vers. I don’t 
know when or if Cameron will phone information here. 
Shall I make fresh coffee?” 

“Aren’t you tired?” 

“Yes.” 

“Come lie down with me.” 

“Oh, no.” 

There are a lot of angles in playing the game of love 
—if you wish to play. I strolled across the room. 

“Don’t touch me,” she warned. 

I not only touched her. I picked her up. I carried her 
back to the divan and laid her down gently. She said; 
“Don’t you dare!” 

“Act like a woman, please.” I lay down beside her. 
“Go to sleep. There’s no risk. Take a slow deep breath. 
We’ll breathe together. Now—slow, deep breath.” 

We took them together. Deep breaths. 

She relaxed. Her fingers curled inside my fingers. She 
drifted off to sleep. I didn’t. I was getting a bang out of 
the situation, 1 could have had her right here and she 
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knew that, Fm no saint. Nor a rake, either. I had been 
slow to realize that this girl loved me, God help the kid. 
Eventually, for I was tired, I went to sleep . . . 

We awakened in mid-moming. Cameron had not 
phoned. We had breakfast. Dotty dressed, went out for 
morning papers, and that was that. I read about the 
death of Gertrude Gessfcld. The police had clues. They 
had made no arrests. They were making progress. When 
you work for the taxpayers, youVe always making prog¬ 
ress—in the newspapers. It was a long, slow, uneventful 
Sunday. At six o’clock, the phone rang and Dotty an¬ 
swered. It was Cameron. They talked. Dotty hung up, 
said: “Get on your working clothes, Gordy.” 

I had shaved with Forsythe’s spare razor, I had show¬ 
ered. 1 was eager to go. It took me a CDuple of minutes 
to steal one of Forsythe’s fresh shirts, which was only a 
size too large, to knot the red tie, comb my brown hair, 
and slip on a coat. That was fast, but when I returned 
to the living room. Dotty wore the white hat, the black 
dress, the nylons and high heels, 

“Where you going?” 1 asked suspiciously. 

“To show you where Jackie Kloye is,” 

“Like hell you are. This is man’s work. Where is he?” 

“Cameron didn’t tell me to tell you,” 

“Where is he?’ 

“Mr. Ivers,” she purred, “do you think Fd let you out 
of my sight after you slept with me?” 

“That’s all we did, sleep.” 

“FU take you where Jackie is.” 

“Take me where?” 

“To the hotel,” 

“What hotel?” 

“The one where Jackie is.” 

She had a mule’s mind, solid walls and no doors. 
Why the hell had I been so chary with her last night? 
Dammit, you kiss some dames and they think that’s a 
chain around your neck. 

I was in a hurry and said: “Okay, you can go along 
and point out where he is, but no more.” 

“Yes, Gordy.” 
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She was a possessive witch. I continued: “You’ve never 
been an investigator. You know nothing about risk. This 
case can explode in my face at any moment. Where is 
Jackie?" 

“Alberon Beach.” 

“That the hotel?" 

“No, the city.” 

Alberon Beach was a Jersey coast resort below As- 
bury Park. "Oh, come on,” I ordered, exasperated. 

Whyever she wanted to traipse along with me, I 
didn’t know, but she smiled smugly. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 

When we reached the outskirts of Alberon Beach, dark¬ 
ness had fallen and broken its neck. Stars spangled the 
night and the moon rode high. Alberon Beach is largely 
residential, with a thumbnail business district and a stnp 
of wide, sandy beach bulwarked with jetties to prevent 
the disappearance of the sand. 

People with considerable money patronize this resort, 
which is a counterpart of Deal, but not so well 
People erect swank homes and shop at Sea Girt and As- 
bury. People relax, acquire tans, collect weekend guests, 
and make friends and try to influence f^ople with more 
money than they have. Often, they visit Louie Casten- 
elli’s place on the outskirts of town. Louie’s was top 
drawer. Everybody in North Jersey knows about Lome s 
Qub Alberon. 

If you minded your own business, you were welcome, 
like hard money in the cash repster. Louie desired omy 
a constant flow of liberal customers who departed for 
home with less money than they had possessed upon ar¬ 
rival. You invested important money in ^ck steaks that 
required no mastication. For a stiff price, you experi¬ 
mented with various lobster dishes and shore delicacies. If 
you doted on fine fish, Louie’s offered a choice of over a 
dozen varieties, including rather fabulous pompano. 
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Before the War* I had been a cub mastering the rud¬ 
iments of private investigation with International* a huge 
agency with unlimited man power at its disposal. During 
the pursuit of an embezzler who had mulcted a bank* I 
had been at Alberon Beach for three days. Someone had 
suggested Louie’s. His head waiter had recommended 
the bouillabaisse. I had tried the highly seasoned fish 
chowder and my stomach had yelped greedily: "‘More, 
more.” From Louie’s French chef, I had finagled a 
recipe. Alberon Beach was dear to my stomach. Try 
Louie’s sometime and become a fish man. 

Of course, there was another way to drop money at 
Louie’s. He had a huge circular bar opposite the dining 
room. In the ceUar, he operated a high-stakes crap 
game. ‘‘Roulette is for the women,” Louie always scoffed. 
“For men, nothing is like craps.” You didn’t buck the 
house at Louie’s, because they operated the game for a 
percentage. A man with a ba^rotl could take a smooth 
sail on a ^een baize table in Louie’s air-conditioned cel¬ 
lar. 

Knowing the Kloye penchant for gambling, I had en¬ 
tered Alberon Beach so that I’d pass the Club Alberon. 
We circled the premises in search of Jackie’s convertible. 
It was Sunday night, not so good as Friday and Satur¬ 
day, but always good at Louie’s. Unless Jackie had 
shifted to a hired job, he wasn’t at this mecca. We de¬ 
parted by another gate where the sign read: COME 
SEE LOUIE AGAIN. 

Paralleling the boardwalk, we drove along Atlantic 
Avenue towards the Seaside Hotel because, on the trip 
down. Dotty Lewis had explained: “Cameron said he 
would park at the back and stay ffiere until things in 
Newark cooled off.” 

The Seaside Hotel was a six-story building, neither old 
nor new. Of wooden construction, with outside fire 
escap>es, it had wide canopied verandas, geraniums in 
boxes at the downstairs windows, and an air of com¬ 
fortable complacency. The coupe’s headlights picked up 
a back entrance under an overhang where a weathered 
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sign under a shaded bulb challenged; FOR GUESTS 

ONLY. ^ * j . 

From across Adandc Avenue came the muted toss 
of the rollers breaking in a monotonously irregular attack 
on the beach. A breeze swept shoreward, was 

clean, like a scrubbed boy on Saturday night. You fed 

on ozone, seaweed, and iodine. . . t j 

By opposite doors, we left the coupe and stretched 
tired legs. To the left, I noticed a deep inset that ran 
into the heart of the U-shaped structure. I stroUed_ that 
way. On a strip of cracked concrete, outside the base¬ 
ment kitchen, between a couple of sed^, sat the Ca^- 
lac convertible, covered with grime. This was Jackies 

idea of holing up from trouble. ^ 

At my back. Dotty announced tnumphantly: nes 

here.” 

“His car is here,” I corrected. 

Voices sounded. A couple of elderly women weaimg 
raincoats and rubbers left the rear entrance and headed 
toward a lighted tunnel that burrowed under Atl^hc 
Avenue to the beach. One of the biddies chirped. It s 
so lovely on the beach at night, Alice Don t you agree? 

“A damned sight better than teacbmg school, Alice 
added sourly, and they walked off. 

Dotty stood sentry duty while I checked Jackie s car. 
The trunk was unlocked. A careless kid, Jackie 
but no corpses or luggage in the trui^ He had elevated 
the top, but the doors were open. There was nothmg 
of interest in the back seat. . , , , j- 

In the glove compartment, also unlocked, ^ 
a map of the metropolitan area, one of ^ 
lantic States with ai route penciled to Wheelmg, West 
Virginia. I also located a cigarette lighter with a mono- 
sramracd J. B., an unopened deck of gum, an opened 
pack of SenScn. and a used piece of No. 2 sandpaper. 
Sandpaper in this crate? You never know what clicks m 
the brains of a Kloye or if they ever use the brains. 

There was no point in dallying until some nosy at a 
dark window shouted; “Police! There’s a prowler!^ 

At the rear entrance, we climbed steps to a broad pas- 
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sageway that ended on a brightly lighted foyer. There 
was a wide stairway with a white balustrade winding 
roofwar(l. On the left, we passed an arch into a dim 
lounge jammed with high-backed chairs. A man had 
parked there. He wore white shoes and had parked 
them on a divan cushion, so he was an important guest 
Because of the chair back, I couldn’t see the rest of hitn 
A fat man waddled toward us. He had a round red 
face, no hair, and rather sharp blue eyes. In this warm 
climate, he sported a pin-striped, double-breasted blue 
suit with abnormally long cuffs. In one hand, he carried 
a bottle of Scotch by the neck; in the other, two empty 
glasses. Maybe he wanted to soften some blonde’s 
powers of resistance. 

As he spotted us, he beamed. He set the bottle and 
glasses on a side table and clarioned: “Welcome, wel¬ 
come! It’s good to see a man with his beautiful wife! 
Folks, let me be the first to greet your arrival to the 
Seaside by the seaside, heh, heh!” 

He was the unofiicial greeter, the guy who makes any 
place pop. He wrung my hand. Under layers of fat, the 
fingers were strong and supple, but I didn’t like the 
sharpness that lurked in his eyes. And I didn’t like him. 
He had the fake jollity of a street comer Santa Claus. 
He bowed over Dotty’s hand. I don’t know what she 
thou^t, but she was smiling, like a beautiful wife. 

I liked this character less when he tugged a handker¬ 
chief from the display pocket of my brown coat. “A 
white handkerchief,” he announced, which was not re¬ 
markable unless he was color blind. He rolled the cloth 
between pudgy hands and it disappeared. He suggested: 
“Brother, you name a color, any color.” 

It was a game. Vou never know what will crawl from 
the woodwork in a resort hotel. I said; “Make mine red. 
brother,” 

Red, eh? This character executed a few rapid passes 
in the air, opened his hands, and beamed. Dotty ex¬ 
claimed: “Good heavens, how did you do that?” 

No white handkerchief, but a red silk one, ‘T am a 
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very tricky feUow, folks," the fat man declaimed proud¬ 
ly, and stuffed the silk into my display pocket. 

I asked: “Do I get a check for the one you took? 

“Later, brother.” 

Dotty repeated: “How did you do that?” 

I said: “Oh, with gimniicks,” He had been smooth 
with the exchange. His long sleeves evidently bulged 
with an assortment of different colored fabrics. He was 
fat enough to have a rabbit warren under his belt. 

“Always they say gimmicks,” the fat man moaned. 
“Never do they say how clever. Brother, I’m a top ama¬ 
teur. I ought to be on TV.” He retrieved the bo^e ^d 
glasses, scowled at me, smiled at Dotty, and said: Be 
seeing you folks.” He went mto the lounge. 

I heard him start on a routine with: “Brother, Tm gon¬ 
na show you a dilly of a trick. Watch." 

That was our cue to march across the foyer to a small 
man who posed with the fingertips of both hands on Ae 
registry desk. He had slick black hair parted m the mid¬ 
dle a moustache so faint that it resembled a chalk mark, 
an’air of counting all the guests who might have regis¬ 
tered, but hadn’t. We carried no luggage. He eyed us 

coolly. . 

I began; “Who’s the comedian we just met/ 

“A transient who stops here occasionally,” the clerk 
admitted. “A Mr. Spurlock.” 

“What does he do besides kid tricks?” 

“A salesman, I believe.” The clerk eyed the red hand¬ 
kerchief I sported and added: “He’s been switching 
handkerchiefs with a number of guests and doing other 
—ah, tricks. May I help you?” 

“I’d like two single rooms.” 

“Miracles, eh?” . 

“We don’t wish to buck the traffic north tonight. Can 

you help us?” j t » 

“Rooms are scarce,” the clerk monotoned, and l cut 
in with: “I’ll bet ten bucks you can solve the problem.” 

He brightened visibly. "It’s a bet, sir.” He winked, 
spun the re^ster around. I used my own name and ad¬ 
dress. I didn’t know Dotty’s address, so I used Duncan 
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Forsythe’s apartment. I had difficulty with the nib, large¬ 
ly because 1 was interested in the other entries. An A. J. 
Spurlock, Closterville, Long Island, had arrived at 6:19 
P.M. and been assigned to Room 416. Above that name, 
was registered: J. Krause, Lake Mohonk, N.J., arrival at 
6:17 P.M., Room 312. Krause would be Jackie Kloye 
and I wondered why he hadn’t written: “I’m scared. 
The police are after me.” 

The clerk laid two keys on the register. He twirled 
the register around and added: arrival 9:16 P.M., 
Rooms 507, 509. Maybe the rooms had connectiiig doors. 
I paid for the rooms, giving him an extra ten. 

He said: “On Sunday evenings, most of the help is 
off. TThe elevator operator will show you to your rooms, 
sir,” 

“Never mind. Miss Lewis wants to take a stroU on 
the boardwalk. I’ll walk upstairs for the exercise.” We 
crossed the foyer like a couple of persons with romance 
in the offing. At the stairway, I said: “Fm going up to 
Jackie’s room. FU bat him over the head and lug him 
down to the coupe. Suppose you wait in my car. H 
Jackie should come out, grab him.” I grinned. “Don’t be 
coy with Kloye.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

She moved off. I started up the stairway, Spurlock’s 
loud voice drifted from the lounge. “—a darn good 
trick, you’ll have to admit! I poured Scotch in one glass, 
water in the other glass, I put the Scotch with the 
water and now there’s—” 

I was glad when the stairway cut off his loud, coarse 
voice. 

At the third floor, I managed to find Room 312 with¬ 
out using my radar equipment. The corridor was 
empty, I examined the lock. It was old-fashioned, a push¬ 
over. There was no point in knocking and scaring Jackie 
silly, A ten-cent skeleton key opened the door. I stepped 
into darkness quickly and closed the door quietly. You 
usually find a light switch to the right of the door. Room 
312 was no exception to the rule. Across a worn rug, a 
floor lamp with a yellow shade glowed between twin 
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beds set near wide-open windows looking out on the 
ocean. 

The spread on one of the beds had been thrown back. 
A voice intoned at my back: ‘‘Don’t move, bud, 

1 didnT jump. When something hard jams into your 
spine, it may be a gun or a pipe. When some stranger 
intones at your back in a room where you have no busi¬ 
ness to be, you wonder if it’s the house dick, if the Sea¬ 
side had one, I did the onJy thing required by the rules 
of this game. I froze and waited. He must have heard 
the key rattle in the lock and hidden behind the door as 
it opened. 

Pause. 

Pressure eased away from my spine. The stranger 
ordered: ‘Turn around, bud."' 

I turned very, very slowly, a simple movement m 
which my feet did not lift from the rug. 

He was a big man mslde a rumpled, dark suit. He 
wore a blue shirt and loosely knotted maroon neck^, 
and brown shoes that begged for a fifteen-cent shine. He 
had a dark face and sleeply eyes. Maybe they were sharp 
eyes. He had lowered the snap brim on a cheap felt 
hat so that the brim cast a deceptive shadow over his 
eyes. He needed a shave. He would always need a 
shave a half hour after he had snipped his beard. On 
his chin was an inverted V-scar. I suppose he wasn’t a 
bad looking fellow, untU you saw the gun in a steady 
hand and wondered who he was and what he mtended 
to do next. 

“A worker?” he asked from the comer of ms mourn, 
with no hp movement. That pegged him bs a shady char¬ 
acter, That’s the way the cons learn to talk in the big house, 
“Yeah,” I agreed, and my stomach did tricks, as if a 
turtle waddled around down there. It wasn’t a turtle, Fve 
never been able to accustom myself to a gun pointed at 
my belly button. The thing mi^t go ofi. If it does, you 
die a slow, horrible death, 

“Yeah,” he sneered. , 

I wanted to know who he was, what he was doing 
with a gun inside Jackie Kloye’s bedroom, but it wasn’t 
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going to be that elementary. We posed like a couple of 
buck deer in the Spring, each one figuring how to get 
out of the mess with the least fuss. He made up his 
mmd first. That was the power of a gun. He murmured, 
with no lip movement: “You walk across the rug, nice 
and easy, bud. Tm at your back with the cannon. Re¬ 
member that. In case you get ideas, bud.” 

“I got in the wrong room," I suggested. 

“We all make mistakes. Walk, bud.” 

His gun moved. The gun made an insignificantly sig¬ 
nificant gesture towards an open door. “If that’s the bed¬ 
room, do I go in there?” I asked, stalling for a little 
tiine that I wouldn’t know what to do with if I had 

"‘The gun says so, bud*” 

The man had the easy, offhand nonchalance of the 
tough, practiced ivrong-guys. Who was he? I had an 
idea* 

Way back on Friday, in that apartment on Plantain 
Street in Newark, I had stolen a photo from Gertrude 
Gessfeld s pocketbook. It was one of three persons in 
bathing suits on a beach. One girl was leggy and busty, 
with the muscled calves of a dancer. I didn’t know who 
she was because somebody had bothered to lead-pencil 
animation froin her face. Gertrude stood next to her, in 
the middle. With an arm possessively around Gertrude’s 
shoulder, a huge man stood with legs wide-spread. He 
had matted hair all over his chest. Somebody had both¬ 
ered to snip his head from the photo. This man at my 
back had the bulk of that man in the photo. I’d like to 
get a look under his shirt. With all that beard on his 
face, he might have hair matted on his chest. He could 
very well be Gessfeld, the ex-con husband. 

This man had a head, but I could not match him with 
toe man in the photo. If he were Gessfeld, and Gessfeld 
had murdered Gertrude, the gun in his hand might be 
toe one that had been used in the kill. It looked like a 
.38. A man wth blood on his palms doesn’t chicken on 
a second kiUing because one murder is enough to sit a 
man in the electric chair down at Trenton. He padded 
along at my back, a grim menace. He timed it perfectly. 
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Just short of the bathroom door, a hard object clipped 
me behind the right ear. 

It was expertly done or he would have killed ^ 
plunged forward. The gunman said three terse words. 
Then, the floor smacked me. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


At full tide, the surf pounded steadily on the shore. 

I swam in deep water with no strength in my muscles. 

I floated to the surface. Before I inhaled, a tidal wave 
engulfed me. I plummeted into dark waters. It a 

long time for the water to lift me to where I could 
breathe. The air awakened me. 

I lay face down on a soft mat that tickled my skm. 
The surf throbbed inside my head. I opened my eyes, 
tentatively, not giving a damn. Wherever I was, nobody 
had provided illumination. Rolling on my back, I pressed 
fingertips to my forehead. The surf continued to thunder 
in my brains . 

But it wasn’t surf, it was waves of pain. 

Yeah, clipped by a man with a gun. I waved 
idly. The hand hit a wall. I explored the wall and 1^ 
cated an open space, then a tiled floor. Good, the bath¬ 
room. I needed a bathroom. I didn’t want to vomit on 

the rug. ^ . . 

In the bathroom, I managed to stand erect. My pc^ket 
Ughter flamed. I saw a light cord and pulled. A bulb glow¬ 
ed over a mirror on the medicine cabinet. 

Soaking my face repeatedly in water, I managed to 
arouse my brains. Inside the cabinet, I found Jackie 
Kloye’s shaving gear, a toothbrush in a glass, paste, and 
a bottle of aspirin. Jackie had that along to cure his 
headache. I figured two aspirin would help mine, that 
three would conquer all pain, so I swallowed four and 
bolted two tumblers of tap water. 

In the bedroom with a light on, I discovered that the 
place was empty of Jackie Kloye and the thug with the 
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gun. In the closet were three barren pigskin bags be¬ 
neath suits on hangers. In bureau drawers were shirts 
and socks, underwear and ties, and miscellaneous junk 
you cart off when you leave home and mother to live 
with another woman. I found no trace of the sixty thou¬ 
sand dollars that Jackie had carried around with him. 

Forty-four bucks had been stolen from my wallet, but 
the thug had neglected to check my pockets. In my 
pants pocket I had the C-notes that Nora Kloye had 
given me for services rendered. 

My watch warned that it was 10:05; That had been a 
hard knock on my head. Dotty Lewis might be worrying 
about me. It was lime to leave. 

I cut the lights, and remembered the three, short, 
terse words that gunsel had uttered just before I had 
passed out on the carpet. He had said: SO LONG, 
rVERS. He had known my name, which put him a hun¬ 
dred miles in the vanguard. He could be Gessfeld, He 
had to be^ Gessfeld or I was a thousand miles in the 
ruck. 

K he were Gessfeld, how the hell had he been able 
to follow Jackie to Lake Mohonk, pick up the trail again 
at the Seaside Hotel in AJberon Beach? How had he 
learned my name? My identification from a description? 
How did he know I was on Jackie’s side? There were 
four questions, I had four blanks for answers. 

In the foyer, the two elderly women returned from 
the beach with damp hair, wet raincoats, sand on their 
rubbers. One said; “I so hate to diink of going back, 
Alice. Isn’t this the quietest spot in the world for a vaca¬ 
tion?” 

1 growled: ”HeD, no.” 

They wheeled as if I had fired a howitzer. The biddy 
named Alice demanded: “What did you say, young 
man?” 

“No,” I repeated. 

“Didn’t you say a swear word, young man?” 

“No.” 

“No what?” 

“No quiet here, ma’am,” I said humbly. “Gee, FU bet 
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you keep the school kids right under your thumb.” 
Alice sneered: “He’s drunk, Millicent.” 

“Drunk,” Millicent echoed, and they shied past. 
Outside, I discovered that somebody had stolen my 
coupe during my sleep in Jackie’s bedroom, that some¬ 
body else had removed the Cadillac convertible. Inside, 

I asked the desk clerk: “Did Miss Lewis leave a mes¬ 
sage for me?” , , . t 

“Oh, yes,” he remembered. “She phoned from the 
dub Alberon, said to meet her there, but we couldn’t 
find you, sir.” 

“Can you get me a taxi?” 

I started off, and he called softly: ‘‘There’s a lump 
and dried blood behind your right ear, sir.” 

I did not answer. There were no brains in my head 
either, but he didn’t notice that deficiency. For ten min¬ 
utes, I waited outside for the taxi, piled in, and said: 
“Club Alberon in a hurry. What the hell kept you?” 

The cab shot away from the curb. The driver grunted 
over a hunched shoulder: “Been driving in this burg for 
ten years. You’re the first fare in a huiry* 

“Dice fever. Louie still in operation?” 

“Oh, yeah. Got an in in town with the mayor and 
police chief, I hear tell the mayor gets a cut from the 
games. The other night, some guy cleaned up eighteen 
grand. Jeez, the place is jammed all the time,” We left' 
turned against a red li^t and the cabbie continued: 
“Me, I don’t buck a crap game. The house gets a cut 
of the gross and you can’t buck a bankroll, see? I play 

the ponies.” 

“You can buck that?” 

He drove into Louie’s by the exit gate. “Sure,’ he said, 
and stopped by the front entrance. “That’s a buck for 

the trip.” Ti- L j 

I tossed him two singles, suggested: “Bet on Bighead, 

the fourth at Pimlico.” 

“A hot tip, huh?” 

“Right.” . 

I was Bighead. I wouldn’t run at Pimheo tomorrow. 
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My head was size of two toy baUoons, but the four 
aspirin chipped away at it, 

Wt me like sledgehammers. To 
jammed the dining tables. To the 
left, drinkers jammed the vast,i circular bar. Dead ahead 
® ™P® ‘0 cellar warned: NO AD^ 

MITTANCE. fire regulations. I decided on^ 

It was a low^ilinged, smoke-fiUed, noise-infested 
room where t^ers shouted and a juke box blared. I 
was halfway along one of the straightaways when I spied 
a ^ge white saucer, which proved to be the hat on 
Dotty s head. I wormed to her side, said: “Surprise.” 
SlK whipped around on her stool. “For heaven’s sake ” 
MA yc'^r idea of ten minutes?” ’ 

^ hour. Had to see a man about a team of horses.” 
Her money lay on the wet bar beside a tall, frosted 
glass. I asked: “Jackie here?” 


I (hdn t let him get far. You had gone a few minutes 
^en he staggered out to his convertible and drove off. 
That cute fat man who does the tricks drove off a mo¬ 
ment later. You weren’t on hand, so I trailed Jackie here 
m the coupe. Then I phoned the Seaside so you could 
find me. Look across the way, Gordy.” 

Across the way sat the elusive Jackie Kloye. Did I 
say mt? He lolled on the bar, elbows spread, his chin 
noddmg up and down over a glass filled with ice and 
amber liquid. He had curly brown hair and bloodshot 
eyes, a silly dope if I ever spotted one. He wore a gaudy 
sports coat, no tie, and a white shirt with a grease stain 
on the collar. I had him, this time. 

A tall, elderly man with his ann around Jackie’s 
shoulder stole the full glass from Jackie and passed it to 
the bartender. The bartender dumped the glass, filled it 
with ice and water, replaced it in front of Jackie. Jackie 
had a Samaritan on his side. 

The Samaritan had gray hair, a good chin, a batwing 
tie, and a gray jacket that fitted his shouldere like a tight 
glove. He talked to Jackie, but Jackie was beyond talk. 

I signaled a bartender by waving one of Dotty’s doTlar 
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bills and asked: “That man with the gray hair and bat¬ 
wing by the drunk. Cal Norton, right? ’ 

“No, Bucky Cordovan. Did you wish a drink?” 

“For a dollar, who’s Cordova?” 

The bartender palmed the bill. “Mayor of Alberon 
Beach, ninth consecutive term. An honest man, we all 
say. Anything else?” 

“A dividend for the lady.” 

I had four aspirin in my belly and I didn’t want any 
liquor on top of that. Meanwhile, Bucky Cordovan and 
a uniformed attendant had Jackie by the arms and were 
dragging him toward a rear door. “Keys,” I snapped, and 
Dotty handed my keys over. I shoved tluough the mob. 

I hurried along the bar, damning Louie for being so 
busy. At the far end, I saw them carrying Jackie 
through the door. A man wheeled suddenly from the 
crowd and we bumped fenders. 

He started to snarl, “Get out of the way, you—”, and 
stopped. He was Spurlock, the amateur magician. I 
started to circle him, but he stepped in front of me with 
a nimble, fat-cat move, and bellowed: “Ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen, I am about to perform sheer magic!” 

A dozen standees ringed us and people swiveled on 
bar stools. Spurlock plucked the red handkerchief from 
my display pocket, ordered: “Choose any color, my 
friend.” 

“Blue, damn you," I growled. 

“Blue.” he said. "Watch!” . j u 

The red silk disappeared inside his pudgj hands. He 
made a number of quick passes in the air, sudderfy 
opened his hands. They held only a blue handkerchief. 
“Presto!” Spurlock announced proudly, and placed the 
blue silk in my display pocket 

A woman sneered: "Those two tour the bars and do 

that siUy trick every night.” 

I shoved past Spurlock and trotted outside. Glare 
lights flooded a jammed parking space. The uniformed 
attendant headed toward the Club. With Mayor Cordo¬ 
van at the wheel, the Cadillac convertible shd across 
the yard, 1 snapped at the attendant: “1 had a date with 
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the mayor. Where’s he headed?” 

“Home, sir.” 

“Where’s home?” 

“Vail Place, sir.” 

“How does a stranger get there?” 

“South on Atlantic, sir, to the end of the boardwalk. 
Vail Place is only a block long and ends on the beach. 
You can’t miss the house, a square building with white 
stucco, a red tUe roof, and—” 

He earned a buck, and I was off. I stopped Where 
the hell had Dotty parked the heap? 

She called: “Gordy, over here!” 

I ran to the right, whipped behind the wheel, and 
she was on the seat beside me. I backed out, drove off. 
I went through the exit like an Indy driver, only the 
coupe wasn’t that fast. 

“Don’t kill us!” Dotty squealed 

I snarled; “Hell’s broke loose, woman! I’ll drive there 
and you can go back to the hotel, understand?” 

The coupe shaved a comer. “Gordy, what happened?” 

“Gessfeld—Jackie’s room. Knocked me out, the bum. 
Hold on. I gotta grab Jackie before he gets hurt.” 

We whirled into Atlantic Avenue and headed south. 
We hit two consecutive green lights, rushed at a third. 
“Look out!” Dotty yelled. 

Against the red light facing the side street, the Mayor 
of Alberon piloted the Cadillac into my path. I wasn’t 
drunk, like Jackie. I wasn’t the boss of this town, like 
the mayor. I wasn’t Dotty, scared. I was Gordon J. 
Ivers, Private Investigator. I jammed the brake pedal 
against the floorboards and prayed. I stood the coupe 
on its head. 

The Cadillac swung broadside into Atlantic. The coupe 
slowed. The Caddie’s rear bumper clanged against my 
right fender and crumpled it like tin. The Caddie jerked 
free with a surge of horsepower and the mayor wasn’t 
stopping for any accident tonight. With me, it was differ¬ 
ent. The coupe headed for a fire hydrant. I wrestled 
with the wheel. The front tire bounced off the curb, the 
rear tire mounted the curb, and the rear fender spanged 
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against the fireplug. I got the coupe back on Atlantic. 

“Okay, so he’s the mayor!” I hollered, stompmg on 
the accelerator. “I’ll bust his nose in!" 

The coupe lurched ahead. I urged the coupe,^ but the 
Caddie had a two-block lead. Suddenly, the engine sput¬ 
tered, coughed twice, and died of apoplexy. What the 

hell now? , , ^ 

I eyed needle on the electnc gadget that says 
FI T FT. The needle was smack against the pin that 
warned EMlffY tin red letters. It just wasn’t my mght. 

It wasn*t BDiy It waso*t eveo my yeax! I was a 

Keystone makiiig' a comic movie* The so^d m the 
distance was the crowd chortling at the antics. That Ivers, 
a funny man, yes? 

As the coupe coasted forward, a dark sedan wim a 
New York license swept past as if we were anchored to 
Atlantic. As I puUed to the curb, Dot^ quavered: W-w- 
what ha-happened?” 

“Ran out of gas." 

“Good, we won’t get killed!” 

I cursed in three languages. “Out of gas, out of gas! 
Jeez, you bring a woman along and she gets your mmd 
off the job! Why didn’t you stay home where you be¬ 
long? No gas and—’’ _ 

She interrupted: “Isn’t that a gas station up ahead. 


Gordy?” 

That was a gas station up ahead. 

I walked four blocks to the gas station. There were 
four cars lined up and only a single attendant to handle 
the mob. I tried to crash the line, but the a^ndant 
was obdurate. “Reg’lar customers,” he told me. I dont 
know you. Wait your turn, bud, everyone else has to 

do the same.” , . . * 1 , 

I sweated out my turn. The mmute hand on the elec¬ 
tric clock at the station galloped like the favonte m 
the stretch, whUe that slow attendant checked empty 
tanks, wiped windshields, sluiced oil into 
cases. I could have pushed the coupe to Vail Flaw by 
the time the attendant separated me from five bucks 
for two gallons of gas m a lousy tin can. 
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u ““ya get four bucks 

back^ see? 

Jackie Kloye was in Europe by now. Four blocks back 
to me coupe. Gasoline slopped into the empty tank I 
pitched the can across the sidewalk where it spanged 
agamst a store front. I slammed inside the car and Dot¬ 
ty cautioned; “Please take it easy, Gordy.” 

I drove along Atlantic Avenue in search of Vail Place. 
I drove blocks and blocks until I met a sign that said; 
YOU ARE NOW LEAVING BEAUTIFUL ALBERON BEACH 
thank you for driving CAREFULLY. They should speak 
to the mayor about his driving. 

When traffic thinned, I cut the wheels in a U-tum 
and started back. If I had missed Vail Place oncef I 
ffidn’t want to pass it again because I had lost a half 
hour to me mayor and Jackie. I saw a man walking a 
dog, stopped me car, leaned across Dotty’s legs and 
called: “Can you direct me to Vail Place, please?” 

“Street beyond me next," he explained. “It’s easy to 
miss. No street signs.” 

I drove off, had sense enough to park at me next 
street. “Dotty,” I ordered, “ferry this blankety bus back 
to me Seaside and go to bed, understand?” 

“You’ll be all right? I mean—mat awful Gessfeld 
man!” 

“Don’t worry,” 

We exchanged the wheel. “ ’Bye,” she said. “I’ll wait 
up for you, darling.” 

“Have my slippers ready and a bottle of Scotch.” 

“I certainly will.” 

She was half a block distant when I remembered mat 
I had left my gim in me glove compartment. Maybe I 
wouldn’t need it. 

I strolled into a short, dark street and heard waves 
pounding on me beach a short block ahead. It was a 
shaded, quiet street, me one next to Vail Place. In me 
middle of the block, somebody had parked a battered 
touring car with a grimy Jersey license plate. 

I entered a tarred driveway beside a dark house mat 
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paraDeled a private hedge and arrived at the edge of a 
spacious lawn cluttered with trees and flow« beds. Up 
^ead. loomed the rear of a two^ar garage. Beyond &at 
in the bright moonlight, a square house bulked. It had 
white walls and what appeared to be a red-tiled root. 
The moonlight reminded me that this same rnoon shone 
over Lake Mohonk, but here I was trespassmg on the 
property of Mayor Bucky Cordovan, who owed me the 

price of a new front fender. 

A low wall to the right kept the neighbors where 
they belonged. Beyond that, a sand dune hid the orem 
that gnawed in the night and made noise enough to hi e 
a gun battle. To the right, sat a small bungalow, dark, 
except for a light behind a frosted window that wodd 
be the bathroom, probably. The surf boomed so loudly 
that nobody could hear me walk across the d^p grass. 

I supposed my first move was to determine if the urn- 
formed attendant at the Club Alberon had been 
in advising that the mayor would drive Jackie Kloye 
here. If the convertible were stabled in the garage or 
parked in the driveway, this was the end of the trad. 

I reached the rear of the double garage and lurked 
in the shadows. There were no windows at the back, i 
worked around the comer. There were no ^dows on 
this side either, but concrete butted against the wall md 
that meant a door. I walked forward. I was fm^rmg 
the knob of a solid door when a man rounded the 
comer from the front. We met by the door. I don t know 
how we possibly could have heard each other s approach, 
not with the surf booming. 

I don’t know who was the more surpnsed, mysen or 
the big man who had clubbed the back of my head with a 
gun butt in Jackie Kloye’s bedroom. We stood so close 
diat he growled clearly, “My dish, bud.’ One h^d 
jabbed inside his open coat for the gun that he earned m 
a shoulder rig. 

In a smooth, fluid motion, he drew the gun. He may 
have been remembering what a sucker I had been for 
that same gun in Room 312 earlier in the evening. He 
might have shot me in cold blood. He didn t. He swung 
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the gun in a murderous arc, the barrel aimed at my right 
temple. I couldn^t afford to be a sucker this time. I rolled 
with the swing. I was lucky* The tip of the barrel barely 
grazed my chin* He had used such tremendous force in 
the swing that when he missed, he was off balance. 

I closed in as the barrel veered towards the bunga¬ 
low next door. My left arm collared his neck, the 
wrist tight against his larynx. My right hand latched fast 
to the gun wrist. I lifted one knee and rammed it 
against the small of his back, I had this gunsel. All I had 
to do was hold until he blacked out from the savage 
pressure against his windpipe. 

Hold on, see? Pressure with the left wrist, grip with 
the right hand and pull him over backward 

Lovely idea, Ivers. 

He was as taU as I. He was twenty |>Qunds heavier. 
He was strong. He was so damned strong that when he 
bulged his muscles I knew I had made the wrong play^ 
as usual, I couldn*t hold him for long. He knew that, 
too. I couldn’t bend Mm backward as I had planned. If 
he were clever, it would be a simple trick for him to 
bend down and fling me over Ms head where I could 
smash my bones on the concrete walk. One of Ms feet 
lifted. A heel stabbed down on my instep. The pain 
tumbled me backwards. 

In lifting Ms foot, he was off balance again. That 
saved me, temporarily. We both staggered backward. We 
fell in a clawing heap, my left wrist still against his 
fcoat. I lost Ms gun hand. We lay on our sides, strain¬ 
ing Md tugging to get the advantage. Slowly, the gun 
in Ms ri^t hand lifted over Ms body. It angled in 
my direction. 

I had to act. I released my left hand. Before he could 
move, I slapped down with the palm. In that fraction- 
instant, the gun boomed hollowly. Flame brightened the 
night. Burned gunpowder stung my nostrils. He went 
limp, like a gaffed fish at the gunwale. 

I wriggled loose. Before I could stand, he rolled slow¬ 
ly and lay on Ms back. I started to dive for Ms gun 
hand, but it sprawled on the concrete. His fingers were 
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relaxed on the butt of the gun. Smoke curled from the 
barrel and drifted off in the breeze. He let out a long, 

slow sigh. , , . ., j 

I kneeled. There was a hole in hts chest and blood on 
his shirt front. Blood dribbled from one mouth comer. 
His face contorted from pain and shock. But he was a 
tough man. His lips opened. He started to mumble: 
“So—long—” 

That was all he said as the strength ebbed from hun. 
A bloody bubble began to form on his lips. When it 
broke suddenly, I was sure that was the end. I had a 

dead man on my hands. .. . i 

In one pocket, I carried a tiny flashlight with a barrel 
shaped like a fountain pen. I played the finger of light 
on his face. He didn’t object. He wouldn’t object to any- 

thing. i. j * 

The shot should have summoned a dozen heads to 
bedroom windows in the block and alerted the Alberon 
Beach riot squad. But the growling AtlMtic, immune to 
death and shots in man’s world, had stifled all sound. I 
was still alone with the dead man. I didn’t know how 
much time I had. 

In his hip pocket, he carried a thm, worn wallet 
which I handled with a handkerchief. The driver’s hwnse 
told me what I wanted to know. He was George Gess- 
feld, 209 Brandford Court, Newark, but there was no 
mention of the prison where he had served a sentence. 
He was thirty-two years old, weight, two-bundred-three 

pounds. , ■ , L t-i 

Several items still puzzled me. How had he been able 

to identify me without an introduction? How did he 
know my name? How had he been able to tail Jackie 
Kloye so easily when I had had such a struggle? Some 
things you can’t do by yourself, I doubted that he was 
psychic. Somebody was on his side in this mess. 

Using his handkerchief, I managed to coil his relaxed 
fingers about the butt. It was a .38 calibre. I wo^dn’t 
have handled that gun for half the take in the Pmla- 
delphia mint. If I left him there, the local police might 
settle for suicide. 
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I still did not kflow if Jackie Kloye were here. I felt 
something soft on the concrete. The flashlight told me 
that it was a red silk handkerchief that Spurlock had 
stuffed mto the display pocket of my coat. During the 
scuffle, it had fallen out. I stuck it into my hip pocket 
where I couldn’t lose it again. 

I still did not know if Jackie Kloye were here. I used 
my business handkerchief on the knob of the solid door 
into the garage. The door opened with no persuasion. 
Before I could poke inside, thick acrid fumes boiled out. 
The front doors had been rolled down. The garage was 
choke-full of deadly gasses because somebody had left 
the eng^e of Jackie’s car idling. 

Leaving the door open, I backed out Blue-gray smoke 
belched forth, but that wasn’t the dangerous gas. You 
can’t see or smeU carbon monoxide* You can be dead 
before you know it’s aroimd, I sucked an overload of 
salt-spiced air into my lungs, lowered my head, and 
plunged inside. I grabbed handles on the nearer rolled 
door at the front, hoisted. It lifted noiselessly, I swung 
across to the other door, didn’t bother to inhsde, and 
hoisted that one up. Smoke billowed into the moonlit 
night. 

I^ere was only one car in the garage, I tackled the 
Cadillac from the side. Jackie Kloye sprawled limply on 
the front seat, his head under the wheel. I wrenched the 
door open and pulled him out by the legs. He was a 
featherweight in my arms, as limp as a rolled mg. I 
earned him away from the garage, stretched him prone 
with an elbow under his chin and his nose to one side. 

I needed help, 

I located an empty flower pot just inside the door, 
and racing to the low wall, heaved the pot through the 
frosted window that was lighted in the bungalow next 
door. The pane shattered in a hundred shards. A man 
yelped in surprise, 

I yelled; “Phone the police, the police! Get an ambu- 
lancel’^ 

I raced back to the unconscious form. 

In times of crisis, if you are properly trained, you re- 
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member the vital things that must be done in a hurry. 
The Red Cross Manual of First Aid warns: “Save sec¬ 
onds and save a life.” 

I straddled Jackie’s thighs, stiffened my arms at me 
elbows and leaned forward until my spread fingers lay 
across his lowest ribs. That’s the way you start ar^aal 
respiration, the only chance you have to save the uie or 
a man who has been exposed to me fumes of carbon 
monoxide. One-two count. I lifted, sat erect on Ms lep 
and counted, one-two. I leaned forward, pressunng wim 
mv palms on his ribs to force the abdominal muscles ^ 
against the lungs. When I released the pressme, the 
muscles retracted, expanding me lunp, I ho^d. 

It was a slow, steady, monotonous procedure on a 
four-five second count. 1 did not glance up. I roMd not 
stop. I had to trust mat me man next door had sum¬ 
moned me help I needed. , , , . ■ v, „„ 

A voice shouted above the surf sound* I kept n^t o _ 
working. Feet pounded across me concrete tum-aroun 
yard. One-two-thiee-four, me secon^ ticking o ^ e 
rhythm, the seconds piling up to a minute, and me 
utes passing. A siren wailed nearby. Lights splashed m 
past Mayor Cordovan’s house and flooded me driveway. 
There was me sound of running feet, of flung qi^stioM, 
and me stab of lights and me steady boom of me surf. 

One-two-three-four, in a race wim deam. 

Sweat popped out on my forehead. Salt spray toed 
my lips. My arms and legs and muscles ached from 
fatigue. There were more li^ts and sirens and shouted 
orders. Someone tugged at my shoulder. A m^ m a 
white coat said; “You’re pooped. We’ll switch. 

I knew me routine. On me upward moPon, I plawd 
mv knees togemer to me left of Jackie’s legs. I tent for- 
wid, pressured, one-two. As I lifted upward, I fell 
away. Nimbly and expertly, wimout missing a precious 
teat, me wMte-coated man began me one-two count to 
save Jackie Kloye’s life. 

I didn’t know if I had done me kid any good. I didn t 
know how long he had been in mat garage exposed to 
me deadly fumes. 
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On the turn-around concrete stood a couple of police 
cars^ the headlights on and round red eyes winking. 
There was an ambulance. There were people. There are 
always people who gather at the scene of tragedy. There 
was one woman, her face drawn and white, clutching 
a robe tight to her body. There were policemen and 
neighbors passersby fully dressed. I saw Mayor 
Cordovan in pajamas, flapping robe, and slippers on 
bare feet. He didn’t look one bit distinguished. 

I stood up and stretched my cramped muscles. Cor¬ 
dovan walked forward, studied my face. “I don’t know 
him, Mattox,” he told a squat, wide-shouldered man who 
wore a dark suit and straw hat. 

Mattox gestured. A uniformed officer spread his legs 
in front of me, hooked thumbs in a cartridge belt and 
said out of the side of his mouth: “You’re to stay here.” 

*‘Bucky,” Mattox said tersely, “we got a corpse by the 
side door of your garage. Want to see if you place him?” 

They walked off. I turned towards the garage. Some¬ 
body had had sense enough to cut the ignition and stop 
that murderous flow of carbon monoxide. Cordovan and 
Mattox returned. Mattox glowered at me. He had cop in 
his hard eyes. 

“Maybe I should run him downtown to the back 
room,” Mattox said, but it was a question, directed at 
the mayor. 

Before the mayor could issue an order, I said clearly: 
*‘Good evening, Mayor Cordovan.” 

That jarred him a little, my knowing his name. He 
asked, puzzled: “You know me?” 

“We’ve never been introduced. If you’d stopped when 
you barged through that red light and hit my car, we’d 
have been better introduced.” 

He studied me thoughtfuUy, told Mattox: "“Let him 
stay here until we mb if Kloye is alive.” 

They let me alone. A motor pulsed near Jackie. They 
had an oxygen tube under'his nose, but no oxygen 
enter the lungs unless artificial respiration starts an un¬ 
conscious man breathing. A uniformed officer had shed 
a coat and replaced the white-coated interne, who squat- 
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ted near Jackie’s head. The interne looked up long 
enough to mutter: “I may be wrong,” and shook his 

head doubtfully. ^ _ 

“Keep working,” Cordovan ordered ti^uy. 

I asked the ofBcer at my side: “Okay if I smoke? 

He handed me a cigarette, struck a store match on a 
shoe sole, and I sucked smoke into my lungs. I tasted 
the fumes from that garage. I smelled death m those 


fumes. 

Time drifted by . . . ^ j . tut ;* 

Finally, the interne stood erect, told Cordovan: If it 

weren’t carbon monoxide, I’d say keep working. lu 
mark the card dead on arrival, sir.” 


D.O.A. 

Three letters that you write on blanks at the swnes 
of fatal accidents. Fetch Jackie home; I remembered my 
instructions. Okay, I’ll fetch him home. In a heape. Too 
late a gain, Ivers. Always too late to fetch Jackie Moye 
home to tus mother. This was the end of the trail. I nad 


failed. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


The coroner had come and departed and the pohce 
had cleared the yard of the curious. Mattox knwled at 
Jackie’s side and searched the corpse, and the uniformed 
officer, thumbs still hooked on his cartridge belt, had not 
left me for a moment. I could see the mute items mat 
Mattox found on Jackie. A black comb, a handkerchmr, 
loose bills, some silver, a strapwatch, and other stuff, but 

no wallet, , 

“Sixty-eight dollars,” Mattox announced to nobody. 

“Mark that down.” 

An officer with pendl and notebook wrote bnefly. 1 
smd loudly: “Not nearly enough money.” 

Mattox swiveled. He glared. “Keep your mouth shut. 
We’ll work on you in a couple of minutes.” 

I ignored that, turned to Mayor Cordovan: You a 
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better check his car thoroughly and see if the money is 
stashed there.” ^ 

“What money?” Cordovan wanted to know. 

“TJe roll he carried. More than 6fty thousand dollars. 
Mr. Cordovan, mostly in one-grand notes.” 

Cordovan took a couple of officers and they entered 
“t returned empty-handed, and Cordovan 

asked: ‘Are you sure he carried that much money?” 

I didn’t answer. I was next on the agenda. 
Downtown?” Mattox asked significantly. 

He wasn’t talking to me, but I said: “I’ll go down¬ 
town—if you get me a lawyer.” 

“You’ll go downtown,” Mattox snapped. 

It WM Cordovan who made the decision. “Let’s take 
him inside to my study, Mattox.” 

“You searched him?” Mattox asked the guard. 

The guard patted my clothes. “He’s clean, chief.” 
“Inside,” Mattox ordered. 

Im not afraid of cops. Mostly, they’re good joes. But 
in a town this size, you never know. They go strong-arm 
on occasion instead of using their brains. I went along. 

I had to go along. There was Cordovan up ahead, Mat¬ 
tox by his side talking rapidly, and officers ringing me. 

I d soon find out how good they were, or should be. 

We trooped through a tiled kitchen, along a passage¬ 
way, with Cordovan up ahead flicking on lights. We 
crossed a huge living room and my feet sank in the rug, 
up to the ankles. We ended in a study with a broad desk] 
a leather couch, easy chairs, rows of books on knotty 
pine shelves, drawn draptes at the windows. I sdt on 
the edge of the couch. I wanted to Ue down and faU 
asleep for a week. 

Cordovan entered, carrying a bottle of Scotch and two 
shot glasses. Mattox gestured and the ofiScers went off 
and closed the door. We three were alone. So Cordovan 
and Mattox had a couple of shots, while I drank in the 
stale air. Cordovan sat on the desk, one leg swinging. 
He a big, important man—in Alberon Beach. 

“Spill it,” Mattox ordered. “Who are you, first?” 
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I glanced up. “And you?” I asked curiously. 

“Chief of Police, Alberon Beach. Talk." 

Mattox was a flunky. Mayor Cordovan was my man. 

I opened my wallet, passed it to Cordovan. My pnvate 
detective license was inside a plastic window. It was all 
there for Cordovan to see—picture, description, idenu- 
fication, seal, and so on. Cordovan read it caiefuUy, 
passed the wallet to Mattox. He read the stuff, flip^d 
the wallet back to me, and I slipped it mto my p«ket. 
“First,” Mattox ordered, “you tell it your way, lyers. 

Ub_I never met a peeper who wasn’t a first-rate har.^^ 

I let that drift. “The dead man by the garage door, 

I began, “is a George Gessfeld, 209 Brandford Court, 
Newark. He’s an ex-con. We met by the garage doOT. 
We were both surprised. He had a gun. I didn t. He 
pulled the gun. Whatever happened to him means that 1 
acted in self-defense. He tried to clip me with the gun 
barrel, but I slapped it aside. We tangled and we went 
down. He fried to gun me, but I hit the gun agam and 
it went off. It went off just once and that was enough to 
take the fight out of him. You won’t find my printe on 
the butt, but you’ll find his all over the thmg. I don t 
know how you want to handle his death in a resort city 
like Alberon Beach, which doesn’t like unfavorable pu^ 
licity, but I’d suggest that you treat his dea* as a smcide 
or an accident, which leaves me out of it.” 

Cordovan asked sharply: “Why?” 

“Because this is a nice, clean town and you want it 
kept that way, Mr. Cordovan. Scandal, and tlus case 
could be dynamite, never helps any resort ^wn. 

Mattox growled; “You were taihng this Gessfeldf 

“No.” 

“Met him before?” 

“No.” 

“How’d you know be had a record, huh?” 

“He’s on file at Newark, probably in Washington wim 
the F.B.I. 1 don't know his full record, but he’s been m 
the pen.” 

“You on a case, Ivers?” 

“Yes.” 
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“Who’s your client huh?’* 

There was eo point in lying about that. I could make 
this simple and easy for Mattox—and myself* “Mrs* 
Regina Kloye, 556 Montrose Road, West Orange* You’U 
need her phone number. It’s West Orange, 198L She’s 
the mother of the corpse in the yard* She hired me to 
find her son> who had left home.’* 

“When she hire you?” 

That was Mattox again. “Friday noon. I’ve been chas¬ 
ing him, just missing him, all over North Jersey, then 
down here. He registered at the Seaside Hotel, Room 
312, arrival at 6; 17 P.M. I got there hours later, missed 
him again, picked him up at the Qub Alberon and—” 

Cordovan interrupted: “Weren’t you across the bar 
from me~you were with an attractive young woman in 
a white hati” 

“That’s right. You and an attendant lugged Jackie 
from the Club. I followed, but was delayed long enough 
for you to drive off. The attendant said you were taking 
Jackie to your place* I drove along Atlantic and you 
barreled out of a sidestreet against a red light* You hit 
my car. You didn’t stop. Any headlines in that, mayor?” 

Cordovan was top dog in this town. He told Mattox: 
“Turn those trafiSc lights off at ten P.M* in the future* 
Go ahead, Ivers.” 

“I ran out of gas. I was delayed where there’s stiD 
an empty gasoline can with my iigerprints on the can, 
in case you want to check that. The attendant told me 
where you lived. I entered by the rear because I wanted 
to check Jackie’s car which would be here if—I 
paused. “Of course, Mr. Cordovan, you could have lied 
to the attendant about bringing Jackie to your home.” 

“Why should I have lied?” 

I ducked that and continued: “I told you about meet¬ 
ing Gessfeld. When I opened the side door, the engine 
was idling, the garage full of fumes. I lugged Jackie 
out, busted a window next door to summon help, and 
yelled for the police and an ambulance. Why did you 
leave Jackie in the garage with the engine running, 
Mr. Cordovan?” 
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“I didn’t. By the way, I can kill that hit-run charge 
with no trouble/’ 

“Against my two witnesses, mayor?" 

Mattox sneered: “Against a dozen witnesses/’ 

“Nice, clean town," I mused. “I don’t see why I m 
taking the time to help you fellows. _ 

Cordovan said qmetly: “I met young Kloye m the 
Qub Alberon. I knew his father, who came here often 
to—ah, he liked this resort. The kid was drunk, unable 
to take care of himself. I brought him home. Wn I 
parked the car, he had passed out. I couldn’t Uft him. I 
figured that he would be all right in the car for the 
night. So I stretched him on the front seat, closed the 
front doors—it’s chilly so close to the ocean—and 
propped the side door open so he’d get enough air. 
Then, I went inside and to bed. The next thing 1 knew, 
Ivers, there were sirens in the driveway and-—’’ 

“Sure you propped the door open,” I interrupted, 
“and shut off the engine, Mr. Cordovan?’’ 

“Of course. I—” ^ t 

Cordovan was my man. I wanted him fully aware ot 
the implications in the death of Kloye, of where the 
fingers of suspicion pointed, so I interrupted: You had 
opportunity to relieve Kloye of the money he earned, 
Mr. Cordovan. You had opportunity to cover your tracks 

with carbon monoxide.” _ 

Chief Mattox had a sun-and-wind-bumed face, ne 
had solidly wide shoulders, thick wrists, and big-knueWed 
fingers. He clenched his fists. “I don’t like papers, be 
growled. “Bucky, you say the word and I’ll take this 

wise guy apart.” 

“By yourself?” I asked. 

Mattox unclenched his hands. He slapped me across 
the face. Cordovan warned; “No.” 

“The hell with him,” Mattox said. He slapped me 

I stood up. I said thickly. “Your brains are m your 
hands. I thought you were a police chief.” 

Mattox doubled a fist. “Like this,” he growled. 

If he had swung again, he’d have been slugged. I had 
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taken those two slaps because Cordovan was my man. 
Before Mattox swung. Cordovan grabbed his arm, 
warned; “That’s enough.” 

“Nice dean town,” I sneered dreamily, “You let Louie 
Castenelli run a hlgh*stakes crap game in his cellar. The 
mayor is a hit-mn driver. What’s a murder or two in 
this town? I can see the reporters all over the place in 
the morning. You can kill a hit-run charge, mayor, but 
I want to see you clamp the lid on two deaths.” 

Mattox fumed: “FU bust his teeth ini I’ll—” 
won’t go along with it,” Cordovan said firmly. 

Cordovan was my man, I said: “Maybe I was un¬ 
fair to you, mayor. Did you know Kloye carried over 
fifty thousand dollars?” 

“No.” 

‘‘According to his motherj the kid ran off with that 
much money. In one-grand bills, mayor. The money is 
gone. I was hired to find the kid and fetch him home 
with that money. Mrs. Kloye is a somebody. The re¬ 
porters will listen to her, Mr, Cordovan, believe me.” 

Mattox snapped: “I figure it this way, Bucky. The 
peeper is telling some truth, just enough to make a hero 
out of him. I figure that he and this Gessfeld were 
partners. They were after the money that the kid car¬ 
ried, So they trail him to your garage. They steal the 
money and kill the kid with carbon monoxide from his 
own car so it looks like suicide, unless there’s a smart 
police chief around to smell the dirty game. The peeper 
and Gessfeld argued over the take. Ivers killed him and 
fixed it to look like suicide, I hke that. I can fry the 
peeper and the town gets the credit, right?” 

“Maybe,” Cordovan admitted, but he was studying me. 

That’s the way it is, sometimes, in a resort town. The 
police are geared to petty larceny and heavy traffic duty 
over weekends. They handle a murder every two-three 
years and they’re stuck. They grab at straws when they 
need life rafts. 

“I can picture you proving that fairy tail to a Jury,” 

I sneered. 

Mattox said: “Bucky, ril fetch in a couple of the 
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boys and we’ll rock a confession from the peeper, okay?” 

It was my turn, again, and I said: Let me teU you 
how to play this, Mr. Cordovan. JacMe Kloye had tot 
money when you were with him and it’s gone now. The 
difficulty with acting like a Samaritan is that you often 
get sides wiped with consequences. I see no reason why 
any finger of suspicion should point at you—and it won t, 
if you play it my way.” 

“What’s your idea, Ivers?” _ _ . j j 

It was stifling hot in this room. Perspiration beaded 
my face and streamed down my face to soak my shirt 
collar. I fingered the handkerchief in the display pocket 
of my coat, brought it out preparatory to drying my face. 
I stared at it. It was a blue handkerchief, just a square of 
silk that the amateur magician, Spurlock, had put there 
in the bar of the Club Alberon. 

I rushed into my hip pocket, dredged deep, and 
fetched out two more handkerchiefs. That’s three hand¬ 
kerchiefs in my hands. t i- » 

“He’s got a ri^t to sweat and use up them hanlaes, 

Mattox said. 

It was a lot of handkerchiefs. A blue one from my 
display pocket; a white one for business; a red one that 
I had found on the concrete outside the garage where 
Jackie Kloye had been murdered. The wheels clicked 
inside my head. A couple of missing items dropped mto 


their proper slots. . . , 

“Look at the facts on ray side,” I said gnnnmg. i m 
the man hired to trail Kloye. I found him. No ju^ will 
beUeve that if I had stolen the money I would dehterate- 
ly hang around, fire a fiower pot through the wmdow 
next door, yell for the police, then try artificial respira¬ 
tion on the kid. So if you try that angle, pickmg me for 
the fall guy, you get stuck with two unsolved murdere. 
Mattox knows that, if he’s half the cop he thinks he is. 
Play it this way, Mr, Cordovan. Gessfeld is an ex-^n. 
There’s reason to believe he murdered his wife m a 
Newark apartment on Friday morning because she was 
playing around with young Kloye. Check with Newark 
and see if they’re interested in the Gessfeld angle. See if 
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they want to compare a bullet they have with a bullet 
from the gun in Gessfeld’s hand. If the gun killed the 
wife, they’re satisfied. They’ll settle for suicide on Gess¬ 
feld’s part or accident, whichever way you want to olav 
it, Mr, Cordovan.^^ 

Cordovan asked; "Where does that leave vou?” 

“Out of it.” 

Mattox snorted: “Bucky, we don’t need his help.” 
Cordovan continued; “Where does it leave me, Ivers?” 
I said: “I can hand you Kloye’s killer, plus the money 
that was stolen. In return for one small favor,” 

“Like what?” Cordovan wanted to know.” 

“My name completely out of it.” 

Mattox knew why I asked that, and he announced: 
Bucky, this peeper is in trouble with the Newark police. 
He wants we should take him off the hook here. The 
heU with him! We don’t need his help in Alberon 
Be^^h. Let Newark fry him for what they got on him.” 

No, I said, and chuckled, “you boys don’t need any 
help. You don’t need help any more than a man with 
broken arms needs help to scale a wall. But it’s your 
choice, Mr. Cordovan. Pick me for the patsy and I’ll 
blow this town apart, with Kloye money behind me. The 
other way, you get Kloye’s killer, Newark clears up its 
end, and everybody’s happy. Shall we swap some more 
insults, Mr. Cordovan?” 

My mouth watered for that bottle of Scotch. While 
Mattox and Cordovan whispered, I marched to the desk. 

I lifted the bottle. I downed two quick shots. It was 
good Scotch. I set down the bottle. 

At my back, Cordovan said carefully: “If you hand 
us the killer of Kloye, that straightens up our end of the 
case, Ivers. If we contact Newark, and you’re right about 
the gun, then Newark is satisfied. How do we explain 
to Newark when we phone them?” 

I turned. “TeO them you had an anonymous tip. If 
they clean up their end, they won’t be particular about 
where you got the tip.” 

"Which leaves you completely out of it, Ivers.” 
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“That’s right. Why should I horn in and reap credit 
that belongs to you and the chief?” 

Mattox said heavUy: “Where’s this killer? 

“We have to go for him.” l l j t- 

Mattox didn’t Uke it. It was a deal, but he had Ms 
holler. His job was in Alberon City, not Newark. To¬ 
morrow morning, he’d have his picture on page one o 
the local newspaper. Whether or not I produced the 
killer, his picture would be in the newspajwrs. 1“ oe 
his patsy. Mattox couldn’t lose. But I could lose. If I 
didn’t produce Jackie Kloye’s kiUer, I’d lose my head m 
Alberon Beach, my license in Newark, and my fee m 
West Orange and maybe wind up in the chair. I had to 

produce. j • tt.«. 

We left in two squad cars. No sirens wailed m the 

moonlight. It had to be that way. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


The cars were parked on Atlantic Avenue. Mayor Cor¬ 
dovan, Chief Mattox, and myself led the way mto the 
deserted lobby of the Seaside Hotel, with three 
along for moral support. During my absence, the lobby 
hadn’t changed, except that the night porter snored from 
a chair in his cubbyhole and the desk clerk read a 
comic book. The clerk had the same sleek hair parted 
in the middle and the moustache diat whispered across 


his upper lip. 

I said: “Mind if I ask your name? 

The clerk hid his literature, said: “It’s Pur^tte, sir, 
as he spotted my retinue. He rose slowly. Good ev^ 
ning, Mayor Cordovan,” Purdette bubbled. This is an 
honor, sir. Is there anything that I —” 

Cordovan wore the robe, pajamas, and shppers on 
bare feet. “Take care of Mr. Ivers.” he ordered. 

I made a mental note. If you have to deal wiA the 
local taxpayers, always take the mayor around with you. 
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I leaned on the desk and Purdette asked: “Yes, sir?" 

“Who registered a Mr. J. Krause in Room 312?” 

“I did, sir."* 

**And a Mr. Spurlock m 416?” 

“I did, sir. Is there some trouble, sir?” 

“Let me ask the questions,” I suggested. “Those two 
guests registered at about the same time?” 

“Yes, sir. In fact, while I registered Mr. Krause, Mr. 
Spurlock waited by the desk.” 

Krause,” I explained to the others, “was the name 
that Kloye used in the register.” To Purdette: “Did 
Krause pay for his room?” 

“Yes, he did and—” A pained expression ran a full 
lap around Purdette’s face. “In a way, he paid for his 
room. You see, he tendered a thousand-dollar bill and 
—well, I didn’t have enough ready cash to change such 
a bill. I suggested that it would be all right to settle the 
bill later.” 

“Spurlock saw the thousand-dollar bill?” 

“He was standing by the desk. He could not miss it.” 

“Did Kloye—or Krause, put the bill into his wallet.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Spurlock saw all this?” 

“I presume so, sir.” 

“In case we need your testimony, that’s your story, 
Purdette. Give me a key that will get us into Room 416.” 

“You catch on fast.” 

“Mr. Spurlock’s room, sir?” 

Mattox grabbed the key from Purdette. Mattox asked 
me: “You think this Spurlock has a gun?” 

“Maybe. I don’t think it’s necessary for all of us to go 
upstairs. There’s an outside fire escape, you know.” 

Mattox detailed two men outside. Four of us started 
across the lobby to the elevator bank. At that moment, 
Dotty Lewis strolled from the lounge and paused at the 
foot of the stairway. Cordovan nudged me. He asked: 
“Isn’t that the lovely lady you were with earlier at the 
Club Alberon?” 

“Yeah.” 

Cordovan acted as if he wanted to meet Dotty, but 
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she mounted the stairs slowly and we entered the ele¬ 
vator. We rose to the fourth floor. There was no unneces¬ 
sary noise opening the elevator door. Near 412, I sug¬ 
gested: “Chief, Tm the lad who got you into this. Spur¬ 
lock may have a gun. Mind if I go in first?” 

Mattox handed me the key and drew a gun. I was 
momentarily popular in Alberon Beach. The uniformed 
officer drew a gun and grinned at me. He was wiUmg to 
stand in line to be a hero. If Spurlock had a gun, I’d get 
a beUy full of lead and a decent burial. Mayor Cordovan 
retreated discreetly to the side wall. 

I kneeled before the door to 412. The key made no 
sound as I inserted it in the lock. I turned the key. The 
lock clicked faintly, but that was all. If Spurlock were 
here, if Spurlock were awake, if Spurlock had a gun, 
fireworks might start. I fingered the knob with my left 
hand, keeping the right one free. The knob turned. I 
couldn’t wait any longer. 

I inched the door ajar, reached in with the right hand, 
and clicked at the tog^e switch. Four bulbs in a chande¬ 
lier blazed. I went in fast. There was a single bed near 
the far window. I sprinted across the rug. There was a 
blanket on the bed. There was a lump under the blan¬ 
ket. I reached the side of the bed, ripped the blanket 
off. Spurlock, the amateur magician, sat up suddenly. He 
wore an old-fashioned night shirt. His bald head glist¬ 
ened, His mouth dropped open. His eyes were half dol¬ 
lars. 

He bleated: “Hey, what’s this?” 

“Police,” Mattox snapped. 

The oflScer with the other gun rounded the bed and 
flung the pillow aside. There was no gun under the pil¬ 
low, All my heroism, and Spurlock had no gun. 

“Get out of bed,” Mattox ordered. 

Spurlock blustered: “What’s it all about?” 

TTiat was my cue. 

I puUed out a blue handkerchief. “That yours?” I 
asked. 

“Why—yes, I guess so. I had one like it. Heh, heh. 
It’s one that I use with my—uh, tricks.” 
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**Yoo gave it to me in the Club Alberon,” I tossed 
the blue silk on the bed. From a pocket, I drew the red 
silk that I had found on the concrete outside the mayor's 
garage, “This yours, too?’^ 

Spurlock hesitated. He sat still, the nightshirt shielding 
his fat body, his legs protruding, and his feet bare. There 
was grime oo his feet. He'd forgotten to take a shower. 

“This yours?" I repeated. 

Whatever went on in his mind didn't show in his eyes, 
^TTiere are dozens of handkerchiefs like that,” he said 
easily. “It might be mine. It might not be mine," He 
shrugged. “Am I expected to identify every piece of silk 
you bring out?” 

“Is this red one yours?” 

“Possibly” 

I snapped: “Where did you hide the money?” 

“Money?” he asked brazenly, 

“When you registered at the desk earlier, you saw the 
kid ahead of you flash a big bill. You saw other bills 
in his wallet. That gave you ideas. You trailed the kid to 
the Qub Alberon. You trailed him to Mayor Cordovan's 
house. When you had the chance, you entered the ga¬ 
rage and lifted the kid's wallet. Up to that point, it was 
theft. You started the engine. When you went out, you 
closed the door. That made it murder, Spurlock. While 
you were there, you dropped this red handkerchief. This 
red silk brought us here, Spurlock. Where's the money?” 

Mattox reached past me and grabbed Spurlock by the 
ankles. He dumped Spurlock on the floor. Spurlock 
bounced, Mattox stood over him, and growled: “Okay, 
one wise guy in a night is enough for me. Start talking 
before I kick your teeth in. You followed the kid around, 
didn't you?” 

It was police busmess, 

I turned away. Perhaps, I reasoned, this was Spur¬ 
lock's first major crime. Maybe it had looked so simple, 
lifting a roll from a drunken kid. Perhaps the temptation 
of many thousand-doUar bills would addle the brains of 
better men than Spurlock, Maybe Spurlock was so ama- 
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teurishly sure of himself that he had^ made another mis¬ 
take, besides the dropped handkerchief. 

Cordovan poised in the center of the room. Let Mat¬ 
tox work over him,” 1 smd. “Let’s search the room. ^ 

We started in the closet. There was nothing mcnm- 
inating in the clothes on hangers. There were two pairs 
of shoes on the floor. I picked them up, turned them 
toward the light. It was the simplest search I ever made. 

Spurlock was either a rank amateur at crime or so 
sure of himself that he had grown careless. He had ditched 
Jackie Kloye’s wallet, probably, because there was a roU 
of bills jammed into one of the shoes. 

“The money,” Cordovan said softly. ^ „ 

I pulled out the roll. There were some hundred-doUar 
bills, but the rest of the roll was in one-grand notes. 
Cordovan wheeled and strode towards Mattox and the 
ofBcer, who worked on Spurlock. It was too 1 

half-turned, peeled off three one-thousand-doUai bills, 
slipped them into my pants pocket. 

As I followed Cordovan, movement by the door Mu^t 
my attention. The door was fully open. Dotty Lewis had 
followed us upstairs. She peered at me through the d(»r. 
Her face wore the shocked look of someone who has 
heard bad news. Sure, Jackie Kloye was dead, mur¬ 
dered by an amateur crook. I gestured for her to 
off. She hesitated, then disappeared silently. I don t think 
that anybody in the room saw her, except myself. 

Cordovan chattered at Mattox; “We found the money. 
In Spurlock’s shoe/' 

It was almost over now* 

That’s a lot of money to carry around* You never 
know whom you’ll meet in your travels. You’ll n^er 
know what’s ahead on the road until it’s too late. When 
Jackie Kloye had entered the lobby downstairs and regis¬ 
tered at the desk, why hadn’t be handed the clerk one 
of the hundred-dollar bills? Why had he flashed the 
grand note before Spurlock, the note which had led to 

"'T suppose he was a Kloye, something of a show-off. I 
suppose he liked to impress other people. All along, 
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young Kloye had made mistakes. Running off, in the 
first place. Failing to stay put until somebody with more 
sense could have given him advice. He had managed to 
elude police and me, who could have helped him. He 
had outsped George Gessfeld but I suppose that if Spur¬ 
lock had not cleaned him, somebody else would have 
done the job. There are always enough crooks around to 
cause plenty of trouble to silly people. 

“Spill it, every damn bit of it,” Mattox was saying. 
Spurlock sat on the rug. He was numb. Tears formed 
in his eyes. “—I didn’t mean to—to kill him,” he 
whined. A single tear broke loose and rolled down a fat 

cheek, but nobody was sorry for him. “In the garage, I_I 

had to put on the dash lights. I had to roll him over 
to get at the wallet. He awakened and saw me. I—I, 
oh, I slugged him. Then I had to start the engine. After 
I took the waUet, I had to start the engine! I had to, 
don’t you see? I—” 

Mattox droned: “Get dressed, you bum.” 

Cordovan counted the money. There were fifty-six 
thousand dollars in one-grand bills, nine one-hundred 
dollar bills. Jackie Kloye hadn’t spent much. His mother 
wouldn’t have minded if he had spent it all, provided 
I had fetched the kid home alive. 

Cordovan came over to me and said: “I want to 
thank you, Mr. I vers. Alberou Beach, I assure you, is 
happy for your splendid assistance.” 

He looked distinguished, like the man in the Calvert 
advertisement. “Don’t pass any public resolutions, 
please,” I offered dryly. 

We weren’t finished. 

It was a pleasure to cart Spurlock downtown and book 
him for murder and lock him in a cell. It was Mayor 
Cordovan who phoned West Orange and broke the news 
to Cameron, the butler. He handed the open phone to 
me and Cameron said in my ear: “It had to happen just 
like that, Mr. Ivers?” 

“I suppose so.” 

“You did all you could, sir?” 

“I’m not proud of the job.” 
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“You’re finished, Mr. Ivers?” . , 

“Just a loose end or two. I’ll come by and clean it up 

for you. Anything else?” , 

“No, Mr. Ivers. Mrs. Hoye will leave soon for—Al- 

beron Beach.” _ ^ . 

Cameron closed the connection. I didnt envy him. 
He had to break the news to Mrs. Kloye that her only ran 
was dead. Sometimes, you can carry mother-love too lai. 

I’m sure she had. . .. _ 

“Hell, isn’t it?” Cordovan said. He sat m the cmets 

office and dragged on a cigarette. 

“Yeah. Is there a good teal estate operator m town, 

one mth a mouth like a clam?” 

He thou^t that over. “Tty Al Bodine on Atlantic 
Avenue. Use my name as reference. Al ^ care of 
vou Mr. Ivers.” He was a smart man, CordovM. we a 
hs elected mayor of Alberon Beach again. He said: 
“Kept a lot of this to yourself, eh?” 

**Ycs.^* 

“What we don’t know we don’t have to worry about, 

‘To keep it clean and neat, that’s ffie way it has to be. 
“Hits the mother rather hard, eh?” 

“Perhaps I can soften the blow. I owe her sornetmg. 

I didn’t do a good job. Sometimes that’s the way it is, 
mayor. AH along, I wasn’t meant to catch up with the 

kid. This—just happened.” „ , , j, „ 

Mattox came in and said: “I sent ^ssfelds gun to 
Newark. They are more than interested. If their b^t 
matches with Gessfeld’s gun, they won’t give anybody 
any trouble, Ivers.” He stoed at me steadily. I toolt a 
lot of crap from you tonight.” 

“You’re still a good police chief.’ 

“I don't like—some of the stuff you left out, 

Ivors.'* 

“So Mayor Cordovan just finished telling me.” _ 
“Ivers, do you mind if I ask what it was you did ra 
Newark that made you play this so close to your own 
belt?” 

I suppose he wasn’t a bad guy. He was simply in 
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over his head, and would be happy to get back to the 
regular beat and solve some simple holdups and speed 
the traffic on weekends. I said: “Between us three gen¬ 
tlemen?” 

“Okay.” 

“I found Gessfeld’s wife dead in her apartment. I wait¬ 
ed two hours before I phoned in an anonymous tip.” 

“Protecting your client?” 

“No, myself.” 

“They could jail you, Ivers.” 

“They won’t now.” 

“Maybe they should jail you.” 

“I know.” 

“Always play ball with the police, Ivers.” 

“I played ball with you.” 

“N^ my way.” Mattox leaned against the desk. “New¬ 
ark will phone us in the A.M. If they want that gun, we 
won’t hold you.” His forehead furrowed. It was ready 
to spill out, I thought, and Mattox said; “So Gessfeld’s 
wife played around with Kloye, and Gessfeld bumped 
her off, you say. All the crooks I ever met changed 
dames like we switch shirts. You interested why Gessfeld 
killed his wife?” 

“In an academic manner, yes.” 

Mattox shrugged, not pressing for an answer. “Keep 
your nose wiped,” he advised, and we shook hands all 
around. 

I walked the dozen blocks to ffie Seaside Hotel. Okay, 
why had George Gessfeld bothered to kill his wife? Not 
iKMuse she had run off with Jackie Kloye. I had an un- 
fuushed job in West Orange. No, not one job over there. 
Two. 


CHAPTER FHTEEN 

I KNUCKLED the door behind which Dotty Lewis should 
have been. From inside, she called: “Yes?” 

“I hope you’re decent,” I answered. 
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The door opened and she stepped aside. “Finished?” 

she asked. . , 

“For tonight” I det^ed the dose-out 

“Tired?” 

I flipped my coat, tie, and shirt across a chdr back. 
“I’ll take that drink, if you bought some.” 

There were twin lamps on a bureau, a squat bottle, 
classes, and a pitcher with ice cubes. She was barefooted. 
She wore a sheet wrapped aroimd her body, puined a 
the armpits, down the side to just above her Imees. 
“I didn’t fetch any spare clothes,” she expired, so 1 
rinsed some things and hung them in &e bathroom. I 
also bought toothbrushes and paste. This was no way 
for us to travel.” 

“Your idea, remember?” 

I noticed she used plenty of ice and water wth her 
drink, and that was her business. She poured Scotch m my 
glass, which was my business. Maybe, if I dra^ 
rd get tight and forget. We sat on opposite sides of the 

single bed and sipped. 

“Tired?” I asked. t«, i „ 

“The excitement made me forget that. Ill sleep until 

noon.” 

“Breakfast in bed?” 

“Yes ” 

I didta’t want to talk. Silendy. we finished the dri^, 
and I made a second set, purposefully keepmg hers li^t 
and mine heavy. “You keep a record of what you spent, 

I suggested. “I’m on an expense account. 

“Can’t I buy you this?” , , * . 

“You’ve done enough for me. I forgot to^thank you for 
tailin g Jackie while I was hung up. Thanks.” 

“That’s all right, Gordy.” 

She seemed distant, for some reason. Shock, 

With equanimity, you read of death, but when it hite 
someone you know it carries more voltage. A salt-spiced 
breeze crawled in over the sills at the two open wmdows. 
It tasted good. I kicked ofl my shoes and sttetched my t<ws 
She said suddenly: “Next time I’m at the shore, remind 
me to fetch proper clothes.” 
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“Why did you come along?” 

“Oh, to see you work." 

“But you didn't” 

“I’m ^ad. Was it—so terrible?” 

‘“Not while Gessfeld was alive. It was too quick. 

Afterward, I had goose pimples. It’s like that sometimes_ 

fast, deadly.” 

I finished my drink and stretched. I went into her lava¬ 
tory, closed the door. She had strung a clothesline and 
hung out the wash. What 1 needed was a shower. I 
stripped and let the warm water put me to sleep. The cold 
water knocked my brains loose. I began to tingle. When 
I toweled life returned to my body. I was awake and re¬ 
laxed. That’s what hot and cold water will do for a man. 
If he’s not too old. If he’s too old, he goes to bed at ten 
P.M.—and sleeps. Man, how we young feUows knock the 
old body around. I slipped on shorts and trousers. 

In toe bedroom, somebody had clicked off toe li^ts. 
Moonlight flowed in through toe windows and toe room 
air was clean. She had propped pillows against toe head 
of toe couch. I asked; “Asleep?” 

“No.” 

“Another sip from toe bottle?" 

“Not particularly.” 

“Want to talk?” 

“You get a drink first.” 

I poured a short Scotch, sat on the couch. After a mo¬ 
ment, she leaned forward, resting on one elbow. Damn 
that top safety pirL It held the sheet tight, exposing only 
her bare arms and shoulders. “That’s quite an evening 
gown,” I said. 

“Yes.” Her fingers played with the right pocket of my 
pants. 

“What’s on your mind?” 

“Remember once you asked me not to move while 
you did something?” 

“That was in my office, Thursday morning.” 

“You wanted to see if I wore a slip with straps.” Her 
fingers worked inside the pocket “Don’t move, please.” 
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The fingers delved deeper. What was she up to? She 
could set a man on fire, if she weren’t caeM. ^ ^ 
to move. Her fingers tickled. She ordered: Sit s^. I sat 
still suddenly remembering that my brams hadnt been 
working. She was cute, this girl. She had been around. 

She ^thdrew her hand suddenly and sat up strm^L 
In the moonlight, I could see some^g in her hani 
I knew what she held. The three thousand-doUar bills 
that I had lifted from Jackie Kloye’s roll. I ’^s gettmg 
careless—the way I carried money around. Yeah, like 

“I saw you take this,” she was saymg quietly. I was 
watching from the open door of Jackie’s room down¬ 
stairs. I wasn’t spying.” 

“You ibink I pulled a smart angle?” 

“I have an open mind.” 

“With Jackie dead,” I smd thoughtfully, “you and I 
are the only two who will ever know about that three 
thousand doUars. Suppose we split it? Here, you one 
bill, rU take another. Then, we’ll tear the thud bill in 

half, okay?” 

“No.” 

“Eton’t you want in?” 

“Of course not.” 

“I thought all women wanted money. You have 
plenty of money?” 

“Stop stalling, Gordie. Why did you take the money? 

“I had use for it.” 


Very carefully, I set my unfinished drink on the bu¬ 
reau. “Listen to me,” I began. “Maybe I always liked 
you, even thou^ you don’t have red hair. A man doem t 
live with h^. Uh—let’s say we two go further together 
than we—I—ever thought of going with you. Okay, some 
pigbt I come home’’ — what the hell was I saykig^-— 
‘*and you ask me somethiug. I’ll have to tell you? Unh- 
unh. This is my business. My bread and butter. A lot of 
things I tell anybody else, not eveu—” I stopped 
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without finis^g that sentence. It would involve me too 
deeply on this bed. “You see what I mean?” 

She sat very strai^t and veiy quiet “You mean, the 
three thousand dollars k none of my business. I have to 
trust you.” 

“Exactly. I can tell you this much. I didn’t do well on 
this case. My pride is hurt If you don’t do well on a 
case, the news drifts around. Pretty soon, you have no 
more jobs, and you end up behind a ribbon coimter. 
I hate ribbon counters. I want to be a private detective 
for the same reason that another man desires to climb 
mountains or—-or another man is an electrician. I’ve got 
to do something that, normally, I would not do. Mrs. 
Kloye has just lost her only son. She doesn’t care for 
her two daughters. She’s going to be a lonely woman 
m West Orange after the funeral. She’s a woman in her 
early fifties. If she doesn’t die of a broken heart, she 
should live to be seventy, at least. How does a woman 
live that long if she has lost the one thing she treas¬ 
ures most in life?” 

“But Jackie—you know he wasn’t much!” 

’Xo her, he was. I failed her on this case, even 
though she didn’t play straight with me. Money doesn’t 
mean much to her. She’d give sixty thousand dollars, and 
more, to have Jackie back home. She wanted her Jaclde 
for better or worse, like the preacher says it should be 
when he talks to people at his altar.” 

After a moment, she asked; “That’s all you’re eoine 
to tell me?” & s 

“Right.” 

She folded the bills tightly, forced them into my pants 
pocket. Her fingers tickled, but I sat still. “All right” 
she said, “that proves I trust you.” 

“Now let me ask you something ” 

“What?” 

“Why did you lie to me last night?” I dem^mded. 

“I lie?” 

She looked damned attractive in the moonlight, arms 
folded across her flat stomach, bare legs crossed at the 
finkles. It wasn t the inoonhght. At night, the moon’s tem- 
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nerature is two hundred degrees below zero can’t 
warm anybody. It wasn’t the Scotch I earned. It 
m^ni^t I could down the bottle and stay cold wto. 
Maybe ^e looked so attracUve because of proxumY- 
No^not that entirely. She was—rather a sohd penciJto 
W “oSd. I had treated her shabbily at tunes, but she 
ha^sS^by me. Like tailing Jackie Kloye and waitmg 
up a^dtSijSg Scotch and toothpaste and brushes, ^me- 
ZS a dSble rose ^ hl^ra in yojm garden and- 
She asked; “When id I he to you? 

“At the ranchhouse.” - 

“All right I lied. Last ni^t, Mr. and Mrs. F ^3^ 

wenTou” to inner togeier%nd I Pleaded/ 

Tnd sSved home. Cameron caUed to ask if there wp 
any devLpments. I told him that you and ^ 
to Newark later iat night and to phone us at 
For^yie’s apartment if he revived any news 

T natted her bare ankles. They were cold. Cold reel, 
warm heart? “Miss Lewis, do you mind telhng me why 

*^^r 0 ^tr ITtook both her hands in nme. They, too, 

^ouf shJfl’i^d. ^ S if Nora Kloyel I 
didn’t wan/you wii her anoier night. She’s no good and 

you away from her. 

“Worked, idn’t it?” 

don’t know.” , , ^ 

All alone she had been in love wii me and I had been 

time I had been mi a woman, but you tire of ninnmg 

around after a while* 

“Come here,’* I said huskily- 

we";® V.O- close together. I wgged geoflje Sh^jved 
forward. I whispered: “Ut me kiss you-hke this. 
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I kissed her. She did not move. The blood began to 

to kiss the 

woman. She was soft and pliant inside my arms. Her shoul- 
^rs «emed to melt into the raised pillows. I kissed her 
shoulders, and she did not stir. 

befo^”* * ~ “® — 


“No.’ 


“Kiss me again!” 

I kissed her. Even in love, there must be biology, and 
Acre was biology off stage at this moment, and both 
rea^d its nearness. Yet, it was not akin to animaiicn, 
whico IS momentaiy, ’ 

Between us and m important decision there was only 

hnS” if“^ tenuousness of a few safety pii^ 
ho^g the sheet m position. As I thought about those 
s^ety pins, I hesitated a long while. She lay there quietiy 
and expectantly. It was my decision. 

She was not an ordinary woman. She wasn’t mercury 
which you cannot hold in your hand. She was like— 
weU, like ^ue A woman who is glue sticks in your hands 
and your hands are fastened to your arms and your arms 
ye an mtegral part of the body. I could open those safety 
puM, but I had to remember that she was glue 

do not think. They act. I’m like that, too. I cannot 
gan at long range, taking the long view step by step 

improvization determines 
your destmy no matter how quick-witted you are in for- 

m^atmg decisions from which you cannot retreat. Okay 
act, Ivers. 

Iv ^n?r a™ wy a safety pin. It unpinned easi- 

y, and I pitched it under the bed. Her skin gleamed in 
the monlight. I did not hurry. Above her hips was a 
Mcond safety pm. It offered no problem, and I pitched 
It after its prede^ssor. The sheet opened. There^^was a 
third safety pm halfway from her bare knees. It tried to 
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join its mates on the rug. She didn't need the sheet any 
more and she didn’t want the sheet any more. 

She whispered: ‘‘Am I beantifulj Gordy?” 

“Beautiful, darling.’’ 

Just how much safety does a safety pin, a modem 
convenience, afford a woman who is in love? 

That was my final thought, • • * 


i stirred sleepily and opened my eyes. 

It was a single bed, not built for two persons, but two 
had slept here after the die had been cast and the decision 
confirmed. I sat up, yawned. The bed was empty, except 
for one investigator. The two windows were open, but 
somebody had lowered the shade thoughtfully to keep 
sunlight out of a man’s eyes. 

My watch lay on the bureau. I checked the time. It was 
five minutes past eleven A.M. It had been a long ni^t. 
Earlier, it had been most unrewarding. Later, it had been 
an expression of great and lasting pleasure. Maybe this 
Lewis woman owned no red hair, but she was every inch 
a lady. She didn’t crawl into the hay with just anybody, or 
stay there with just anybody. With her, it had been for 
love, with all the implications and ramifications. 

In the lavatory, the shower ran and she was singing to 
herself. It was a gay song, not too loud, and the words 
blurred with the nmning shower because the door was 
closed. I lay back and relaxed. She was glue, remember? 
Let’s see, what happened next on the agenda? In Jersey, 
you cannot hurry towards the altar because— 

From the nightstand, the phone rang sharply. I smoth¬ 
ered it before it had a chance to yap again. A strange 
man’s voice said: “Good morning. Room 509,” 

I said: “Good morning to you.” 

‘'Miss Lewis?” 

“Do I sound like a woman?” 

Long pause. 

Whoever was at the other end had a chance to specu¬ 
late, If he were the desk clerk and if he had a dirty mind, 
I knew what he was thinking. He was right. There was a 
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man in Room 509 where there should have been a wom¬ 
an, He was wrong, too. Anyway, he intoned prinity: 
‘‘Fve been buzzing Room 507, but no answer. I have an 
outside call waiting for Mr. Ivers.” 

‘‘Fm Mr, Ivers.” 

“Do you wish me to connect you with the AJberon 
Beach Police Headquarters, sir?” 

“You do that, fellow*” 

He must have switched the call because another man's 
voice sounded in my ear and Chief Mattox grumbled: 
“This Ivers?” 

“Yes, sir*” 

“You sound pretty cheerful*” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I been up most of the night* Uh—got a call from 
Newark a while back. You interested?” 

I wasn’t interested in what happened to my neck, 
either. “Don’t play it cosy, chief* Good or bad news?” 

“Well, they checked George Gessfeld’s gun with that 
bullet they found in his wtfe. Newark is interested.” 

“How interested?” 

“They want the gun. It’s the murder weapon. They’re 
willing to settle for George Gessfeld and clean up their 
end. And—you’ll be interested in this—no questions 
asked, Ivers. You’re clear now*” 

“Chief, from the bottom of my heart, I thank you 
and—” 

“Beat it home,” Mattox interrupted, and hung up. 

It had worked out, cleanly and neatly, and don’t fhfnlr 
for a moment that I hadn’t been worried. If Gessfeld’s 
gun had not checked with that buUet, Newark would 
have wanted me badly. Now that I knew that Gessfeld 
had murdered his wife, I had a question to answer. Why 
had he killed her? I thought I knew the answer to that 
one, but it wasn’t here in Alberon Beach. 

The shower music had died and so had the song on her 
lips. She would be toweling and fixing her hair. From the 
improvised clothesline, she would be taking down the 
apparel that she had rinsed out last night, I could see her 
dressing. Bra set, nylons, slip, but not the black dress 
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because that still lay across a chair in the bedroom. 

The door across the way opened quietly. She peeked 
out “Hello ” she said brightly, ^'Have a nice sleep?” 
“What there was of it,” 

“Did I hear the phone ring?” 

“You heard the phone ring. It was Chief Mattox* 
They are going to keep Gessfeld^s gun, and that lets me 
out of it completely* After breakfast—no, brunch—we’ll 
head for Newark,” 

Her smile was lovely. She stepped from the lavato^ 
and dank steam swirled past her* She looked beautiful in 
the morning, I had the feeling that she would always 
look beautiful to me in the morning. This morning 
she wore a red rose in her dark hair but nothing else, 
“That’s good news, Gordy,” 

Huskily ; “Come here to me,” 

She danced lightly on tiptoes across the rug. She seemed 
to take entirely too long, but the time lag wasn’t more 
than three seconds before she was in my arms. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


It was still Monday* 

I parked the coupe. It was covered with salt spray and 
fine sand and grime. The sun had set behind the ridge 
behind West Orange and trees lined the road before 556 
Montrose. Long shadows stretched tentacles across the 
lawn that rose gently to a huge house with yellow stucco 
walls and an outlandish roof with blue tiles, A horrible 
combination, if you ask me. When nobody bothered to 
ask me, there was nothing else to do except leave the 
coupe there, 

I strolled up the curved flagstone walk, remembering 
that on my previous visit here somebody had neglected 
to broom the flags clean after a workman had mowed 
the grass. That time, when I had left the house, the flag¬ 
stones had been broomed clean of clippings. I knew, 
now, exactly who must have bothered to broom those 
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stones while I had been inside. That somebody had 
reached the coupe and jotted down the license number 
of the coupe and traced the ownership of the coupe 
through the medium of the local vehicular bureau. 

Near the doorway, 1 stopped. A wood thrush sang to 
a mate. He sounded like a chapel bell ringing melodic 
ee-oo-lee’s. He was off somewhere to the right, in 
among the thick screen of shrubs. EE-OO-LEE, long 
pause, EE~OO^LEE! It was a madrigal, full of ecstasy, 
to a listening female. 

Steps crunched on the gravel at my back, and I turned. 

Nora Kloye, a faint smile on her face, walked towards 
me. She was bareheaded, redheaded. This evening, I 
didn’t like red quite so much. She wore a plain black 
dress. Black was not her color. Green was her color. Or 
flesh-pink. Or tan. 

She said: ‘‘Hello,"" 

“Hello, Nora.” 

“Did you wish to see me?” 

“No.” 

“Mind if I ask who?” 

“Cameron, the butler.” 

There were faintly dark circles under her eyes, but 
her lids were not red-rimmed. If she had cried at the 
news of Jackie’s death, it had been mlernal. I didn’t 
know she had cried and I doubted that she would tell 
me. 

She said simply: “Perfectly horrible, wasn’t it?” 

She meant Jackie, her brother, 

“Yes ” I said. 

“I suppose this was one time when a falling Kloye did 
not land on his feet.” She laughed, making a brittle 
sound, as if she were close to the breaking point, “More 
Kloye bad luck, I guess.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

I thought that she was referring to her three unsuc¬ 
cessful marriages, until she said: “Didn’t you know how 
dad died?” 

“No.” 

“He was shot.” 
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“Murder?” 

“A woman shot him.” 

“Why?” 

“One of his mistresses.” 

“Oh.” 

“I said one of his mistresses, a particularly jealous 
bitch.” 

We stood there a moment, not knowing what else to 
say. The male Kloyes had no luck. 

A car rushed along Montrose. Brakes shrilled a protest 
and rubber burned along the macadam. I turned. A green 
Cadillac convertible jounced across the sidewalk and into 
the Kloye driveway. A young redhead lounged behind 
the wheel. She twisted the wheel, but not soon enou^. 
The left front fender spanged against a red oak bole, 
rumpling the metal. The rear wheels caught hold and 
flipped gravel out to Montrose, and the convertible shot 
up the tiny grade and stopped with a rubbery protest. 

“Migs, my younger sister,” Nora said in disapproval. 

Migs called across the front seat: “Pm gonna tell the 
gardener to take that damned tree out of the wayl 
That’s the fifth time it stepped in front of me!” 

Nora said; “You should have your driving license 
taken from you.” 

Migs set a thumb to her nose, waggled spread fingers. 
“Listen to who’s giving advice,” she purred. “You should 
have your marriage licenses taken away from you, dear 
sister.” 

She was a rather attractive girl, a little on the fleshy 
side, perhaps. The extra weight was no impediment to her 
speed. She was geared for swift motion. She asked; 
“Who’s the handsome man, sis?” 

“Run along,” Nora ordered. 

Migs meshed gears, waved gaily. “You gonna take him 
in your arms, dear sister?” she jeered, and the convertible 
took off and disappeared around the house. 

“I hope she breaks her neck soon,” Nora said calmly. 
She extended a hand. It was a firm, tanned hand. We 
shook hands formally. Whatever had happened between 
us for a few hours might have happened ten years back 
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or never at all* It was dead, buried with the passage of 
time, like last New Year's Eve. 

She withdrew her hand. “Fm sure you did your very 
best on this case. The Kloyes weren't very cooperative, 
were they?” 

“No.” 

“Be seeing you somewhere.” 

“Yes.” 

She said thoughtfully: “It's been such a short time, 
but you've changed awfully, haven’t you?” 

“Not awfidly.” 

“Nicely?” 

“Yes.” 

“How’s the brunette—^Miss-what's-her-name?” 

“AU ri^t.” 

She smiled knowingly, as if she knew what had hap¬ 
pened in Room 509 at the Seaside Hotel in Alberon 
Beach. Woman’s intuition, maybe. She added: “I hope 
you have more luck with marriage than I did. 'Bye, now, 
and I hope we see each other again.” 

“Goodbye.” 

She strolled off across the lawn to where the wood 
thrush caroled. She was quite a woman, I suppose. She 
was a corpse to me. 

I crossed the driveway, mounted the steps, and 
reached for the button that rang the bell. The screen door 
opened quietly inward, and there stood Cameron. 

“Good evening, sir,” he intoned, and stepped inside. 

I went inside. 

“Yes?” he asked. 

“Fd like to talk to you where no one will overhear, 
Cameron.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

He led the way along the high-ceilinged hallway, 
through a dim living room and into a study at the rear. 
He closed the door, clicked on a light at a desk. The 
place was over-filled with books and chairs and male ac^ 
cessories, like the mounted head of an elk and a pair of 
crossed swords over an ornamental fireplace. 

“No one can overhear us, sir,” he said. 
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He seemed older. 

I asked: “Mrs. Kloye?" 

“She will not return from Alberon Beach until tomor¬ 
row, sir,” 

“Fm afraid I did not do so well on this assignment.” 

Cameron's upper lip quivered, but only for a fraction 
of a second, Butlers never crack at the seams. They 
simply brush more varnish on their faces and carry on. 
“That man,” he intoned hollowly. “That horrible man, 
Spurlock, 1 mean—Mr. Ivers, did he have to start the 
engine and close the garage doors, sir?” 

“So he said.” 

“But why, sir?” 

“Jackie had recognized him, Spurlock thought,” 

“But why couldn’t he have just stolen the money, sir. 
Mrs. Kloye would not have minded the loss of the sixty 
thousand dollars. I suspect that she would not have both¬ 
ered to call in the police. Just to have her Jackie home 
with her would have been enough satisfaction and—” 
His voice trailed off, 

“Maybe I have some sunshine,” I said, 

I drew a large manila envelope from an inside pocket, 
I opened it and withdrew two papers, tossed the envelope 
on the desk top under the light, “The first paper,” I ex¬ 
plained, “is a receipt for three thousand dollars from a 
Mr. Albert Bodine, a realtor with offices on Atlantic 
Avenue in Alberon Beach. It’s dated for Sunday after¬ 
noon, at five o’clock. Let’s say that that’s the approxi¬ 
mate time that Jackie arrived at the resort. Now, this 
second document is even more important than the first 
because it is cumulative. It’s an option for the purchase 
of a business in Alberon,” 

I stopped. I saw I wasn’t traveling too fast for Cam¬ 
eron. 

“I discovered ” I continued, “in talking to Mrs. Kloye 
that she had reason to suspect that Jackie might settle 
down soon and make good in business. In trailing Jackie 
to Alberon, I also discovered that he had planned to 
purchase an exclusive men’s shop at the shore. It seems 
that he had tired of being a do-nothing and wished to 
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start out for himself. That was the real reason Jackie— 
uh, borrowed those negotiable bonds from his mother 
and went off without advising her about this business 
venture he had planned. I suppose, Cameron, that he 
wished to establish himself in a going concern, make 
good, and then notify his mother so that it would be an 
agreeable surprise for her* About the three^thousand-doi- 
lar down payment, Pd advise—” 

Cameron had stopped listening. He picked up the op¬ 
tion ^d scanned it thoroughly. “I notice,” he said, '‘that 
this is a ten-day option that expires on September 5th. 
Of course, under toe circumstances, I think it best not 
to mention this transaction to Mrs. Kloye until—ah, 
after toe date of expiration, sir?” 

“Exactly.” 

“This realtor. You think he is sufficiently tight-Hpped 
and can be trusted, sir?” 

“He earns,” I said dreamily, “about three thousand 
dollars in a ten-day period for doing one thing, Cameron, 
Keeping his mouth shut permanently about this matter.” 

“Thank you very much, sir.” He replaced the papers 
inside toe envelope. He hid the envelope under some 
junk at toe rear of one of toe desk drawers. He straight¬ 
ened. Some of the sag had deserted his shoulders. “I 
consider that you have done very weU on this case, hfc, 
Ivers.” 

“Jackie Kloye did the correct thing,” I said gently. It 
had been all that I could do for Mrs. Regina Kloye. 
With Jackie gone, all I had had to work with was 
money. There are a lot of things that money can't buy, 
but we all know that's too trite to mention. 

There was one more thing . “I've just about wound up 
this case,” I added. “You have a maid here, a Shirley 
Pearston.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“When I talked with you on Friday afternoon, Cam¬ 
eron, you told me that you had hired her at Jaclde's in¬ 
sistence. You started to tel me something else, then 
stopped. Weren't you going to tell me that Jackie had 
met Gertrude Gessfeld through the Pearston woman?” 
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”Yes, SIT. As I understand the matter, they had been 
together in a burlesque show four-five years ago,” 

“Where is the maid?” 

He said stiffly: “She should be in her quarters. She 
went off duty ten miimtes ago, I had planned to sack 
her, but—” He paused, “Did you wish to talk with her?” 

“Yeah. Call a taxi. She's going off duty permanently* 
Where is she?” 

We climbed the staircase where the Pearston baggage 
had put on a leg show for my benefit on Friday after¬ 
noon, with the promise of something better to follow. 
We went along several hallways and reached a wing of 
the house where the rooms were smaller. Cameron 
pointed to a closed door. *‘In there,” he snapped. He did 
something that 1 have never seen a butler do. He spat 
on the closed door, whirled on his heel, and padded off 
to phone for a taxi, 

I went in quietly. 

She was standiiig by the bureau. She turned abruptly, 
and some of the color in her face started to drain off* 
She was nude from the waist up. She wore skin-tight 
panties and flesh-colored nylons caught in a roll high 
above the knees. She wore white ballet slippers and 
carried a red dress in one hand. She had good legs, with 
a lot of calf, like a dancer's. 

“Pm practically nude!” she shot at me, “You—” 

I stood there quietly, tamping the end of a cigarette 
on the back of my wrist. 

“How dare you come into my room?” she demanded, 

I fit the cigarette with a match, tossed the match on 
the rug, “Pm the first man who was ever in your room?” 
I asked, and puffed out smoke. 

“And you won’t be the last! Only it’s me asks them 
in.” 

“Remember, way back to Friday afternoon when I 
asked you for a date and you promised me a date?” 

“You didn’t call,” 

“Pve been busy,” 

Sarcastically: “Selling something?” 

“Among other things,” 
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“Yoo can walk to hell right out of here, Iverst Tm 
practically nude md a man’s gotta pay to see me like 
this!” 

She did look good, at that 

There was a robe on the bed. I flipped it to hen 
“Cover up if you’re that modest, Shirl. When I get 
finished with you—and you did know my name—^you’ll 
be behind bars. Did anybody teU you that in Jersey 
law there are no accessories after the fact, but that any¬ 
body tied to a murder is a principal?” 

The only color left in her face had been put there 
with a powder puff. The dress dropped to the floor. Her 
numb hands lifted. She draped the robe over her shoul¬ 
ders, but the cloth only hid the shoulders. She stood 
rooted to the floor, practically naked, but all nature had 
frozen inside her body. 

“What do you mean?” she gasped, leaning against the 
bureau. 

I fetched out a photograph, studied it. It was a picture 
of three persons in bathing suits on a beach. The man 
was George Gessfeld, but he had no head in the photo. 
One woman was Gertrude Gessfeld, whom he had mur¬ 
dered. There was a faceless woman with her. She had the 
build of Shirley Pearston. 

I walked to her, extended the photo, and asked: “Do 
you know anybody in this snap?” 

She barely glanced at it. She moaned softly. She would 
have fallen, if 1 had not caught her and eased her to a 
seat on the edge of the bed. 

“Listen to me,” I ordered, shifting the cigarette around 
in my lips. “You introduced Jackie Kloye to your ex- 
chorus girl friend. Jackie fell for her. Later, Gertrude’s 
husband got out of the big house and came home to find 
Jackie there. He recognized Jackie for a soft touch, pos¬ 
sibly a spot of blackmail money. You can bet that Gess¬ 
feld figured all the angles and laid the framework. You 
knew that Jackie had stolen sixty thousand dollars in 
negotiable bonds from his mother, which was the goal 
in Gessfeld’s plan. He wanted that money, but something 
loused up the deal. Gessfeld killed his wife. He must 
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have fled the apartment, figuring to clip Jackie for the 
money later. When Jackie discovered that Gertrude was 
dead, he panicked and ran. I was in the case, by then. 
1 trailed Jackie, just missing him . Gessfeld also trailed 
Jackie, just missing him. How could Gessfeld know where 
Jackie was, hey? That’s where you came in. You kept 
your eyes and earn open and tipped Gessfeld ofi all 
along.” 

She did not glance up. 

“When I came here for the first time on Friday after¬ 
noon,” I continued, “you were suspicious of me. You put 
on that sex act on the stairs. Later, you broomed the 
flagstones down to my coupe, took the license number, 
and found out who I was. You contacted Gessfeld. You 
gave him my name and personal description so he would 
be able to recognize me, which he did. In a way, you 
helped in the death of Jackie. There’s only one way I 
know for you to save your lousy skin. That’s by telUng 
me why Gessfeld murdered his wife.” 

Actually, that wasn’t important, now. I wanted some¬ 
thing on this wench, something that I could hold over 
her head in the future. It had to be that way. If she 
talked, it would upset the things I had done to help the 
mother. 

“You’re in it, every bit of you in it,” I said. “Why’d 
Gessfeld kill his wife—or do I call in the police?” 

Her chin lifted slowly. All the sexy boldness had died 
in her eyes. 

“I—I was afraid of Gessfeld. He had a gun. He 
threatened me! I—I had to go along with this plan 
and—” 

“Why did he kill his wife?” 

“Because—Gertrude welshed on the deal. She wouldn’t 
let him fleece Jackie. She—she loved Jackie. She smd 
she’d die first! I guess that’s why he—he killed her. 
He said he’d kill me if I talked and—” 

Gertrude Gessfeld had loved Jackie Kloye and Ger¬ 
trude had died for her love. I nodded. 

I didn’t really have anything on this wench. You can’t 
jail a woman because she thinks she’s going to cut into 
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sixty thousand dollars, because she tipped Gessfcld off 
about Jackie's movements. How could you prove that 
against her? Besides, what a sap I*d be to turn her over 
to the police. A lot of people had to clam up in order 
to keep this case neat. Chief Mattox and Mayor Cordo¬ 
van and Albert Bodine, the realtor. Cameron and myself. 
And this money-hungry babe on the bed. 

“I think you’re a lucky woman/’ 1 said. 

Her eyes filled with tears. They were tears for Shirley 
Pearston, believe me. -"You gonna give me to the cops? 
Please, do you have to?” 

“I think you’re lucky because George Gessfeld is dead. 
He'd have killed you, too, to save his own skin. You 
were the only person left alive who had anything on him 
Look, can you keep your mouth shut about what you 
know?” 

She nodded humbly. 

‘‘Not just today, but tomorrow and all the tomor¬ 
rows,” 

Again the head nod, 

“Okay,” I finished, “you've got tea minutes. Pack 
your toothbrush and go out by the front door. If you 
ever open your trap again, I’ll be after you. Prison bars, 
understand?” 

I went out of there and downstairs. 

I waited by the front door, standing in the shadows, 
puflang on a limp cigarette. Nobody saw me. Cameron 
was smart enou^ to leave this to me. Presently, a taxi 
rolled up the driveway and parked. 

It was a Yellow cab with an open skylight. The man 
behind the wheel was old enough to be my father, but he 
didn’t look like my father. I went out and said: “The 
fare will be along in a minute, Mac,'* 

He grinned: “That’s okay. It costs extra to hang 
around.” 

A couple of minutes later, she came out. She carried 
a suitbox under one arm, cheap bags suspended from 
either hand. She was wearing the red dress and carrying 
her head higher than she had a right to carry it. Maybe 
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she had some of the Kloye’s silverplate stashed in the 
bags, but I didn’t caie. 

I opened the door. She slid the bags in on the floor. 
She chucked the suitbox on the seat, climbed in with a 
final flash of bulgy calves on long legs. I closed the door, 
leaned in over the sill. It was so dark inside I saw only 
the whites of her eyes. 

I said softly: “I don’t ever want to see or hear from 
you again, imderstand?” 

“That’s mutual," she said and turned away. 

I flipped a five-doUar bill to the cabbie. “Take her 
where she wants to go, Mac, and keep the change.” 

“I hope she don’t go far,” he said, grinning. 

I stepped back. The taxi took off. 

She was a lucky girl, all right. You mix in a shady 
deal and usually you can’t escape more than temporarily. 
The m istake all crooks make is when they become 
crooks, but try to tell them that. 

I took one last look at the house with the yellow stuc¬ 
co walls and the blue roof tiles. The colors had faded. It 
didn’t look so garish, but I never wanted to see this 
house again or any of its occupants, any more than I 
wanted to see that maid. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

It was after eleven A.M. It was a new day. Tuesday. 

Newark sprawled near the Passaic River and broiled 
in the heat wave lingering under the haze. People with 
plenty of money lounged on the beaches at the shore re¬ 
sorts or summered in the mountains where the air was 
cooler and far more expensive. 

Not you and me, of course. 

We work for a living. Maybe that’s our salvation. So, 
I walked the pavement quickly and tried to evade the 
thermal vibrations that shimmered upward. I entered the 
Terminal BuUdlng where it was cooler. At the elevator 
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bank, one of the cages was lighted and the door open- 
I stepped inside and there sat Monk, the embryonie 
novelist, filling a notebook with a stubby pencO. 

“Got the novel finished?” I offered- 

Monk glanced up. He stuffed the tools of his avocation 
into a pocket and scowled. “You don’t come to work 
yesterday and you come in late today, bud. Some guys 
don’t never work.” 

“Fve been busy.” 

“Yeah, TU bet.” Monk stood up. “Ain’t it hot enough 
but what you got to wear a red tie, huh?” 

“Sometimes I like red.” 

Monk closed the door with a sound like a garbage 
can bouncing off the sidewalk. The cage shuddered up¬ 
ward. We passed the fourth floor where Duncan Forsythe, 
the lawyer, had an office* I wondered if Ms secretary 
were around today and what story she had told Dunk. 

At the seventh floor, Monk banged the doors open. 
“Last time I seen you, young feller,” he remembered, 
“you had lipstick messed all over your puss. You been 
kissin’ any dames lately, huh?” 

“Why?” 

His face darkened, “Gripes, I kissed the wrong one 
once and I been stuck ever since and I—” 

I had heard that yam. 

I walked the corridor to the rear where the neat, black 
lettering said: J* GORDON IVERS. I walked into the 
waiting room. On the tMn rug lay some scattered mail, 
dropped through the slot in the bottom of the door, I 
picked up the mall, continued into the inner office where 
I opened the windows to let out the stifling;, stale air. 

I sat at the desk, started on the mail. A *couple of bills. 
Two ads, one for a new, patented set bf handcufb with 
a guarantee to hold a crook, not to catch Mm, The last 
was a plain envelope addressed in neat printiii^ It had 
been canceled in Newark at seven A.M. tMs moming* 

I ripped it open. Something popped out. 

It was a wheat-colored check, dated Monday. It was 
payable to the bearer. The signature read: RICHARD 
C. CAMERON. He was important enough to sign 
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checks? The check was for two thousand doUars, exactly 
the fee that Mrs. Regjna Kloye had offered me when I 
had first met her in Duncan Forsythe’s law library. 

I sat there for a long time, not thinking about anything 
in particular, not wanting to think about anything in pm- 
ticular. Homs honked on Broad Street. The city was in 
character, with traffic snarled in a dozen knots. A whistle 
started to blow. A few more whistles chimed in. It was 
timt» for the midday matinee to start on the roof top next 

I leaned forward as the first busty, leggy babe emerged 
in a play suit. Others crowded up, some in swim suits. 
There w^ a fat brunette who overfiowed the edps of a 
red bathing suit. Red isn’t a bad color, but why must 
certain people wear it? Mote ^Is arrived and 

I heard the door in the waiting room open and close. 

I did not turn. When I sensed somebody standing in 
the office doorway, I said casually: “I thought you’d be 

Up.” 

She walked to the open window, glanced out. “Hmn^ 
so that’s why Dunk used to sit up here with you during 
noon hourl Noon, and a peep show, no less.” 

She wore a sleeveless, white shirtwaist with a hi^, 
tight collar. The skirt was light red, the hem modesdy 
short over nylons and red slippers. She looked like a 
lion dollars. She lowered the shade and the matinee ended 
and the crowd filed out slowly. She crossed to the desk, 
asked: “Why didn’t you phone last night?” 

“I finished late.” 

“I phoned you.” 

“I took the receiver off the hook.” 

“Qordy, you weren’t in your office at ten o’clock. 

“I just came in. Here.” 

I showed her Cameron’s check and she squealed: 
“My what lovely figures! Now, you can have a fine, new 

office!” . , , . , 

I folded the check once, stuffed it carelessly mto a 
side pocket. Ever since I had met the Kloyes, I had been 
careless with money. I sat erect, patted my knee. Want 
to sit down, darling?” 
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She sat down. She was a featherweight. 

She kissed me lightly on the cheek, “K you^re not going 
to be busy tomorrow morning*’—she kissed me on the 
nose—^“we can go down to city hall, can’t we?” 

^*Let’s go right after lunch.” 

‘Then, our Wasserman tests.” 
cinch for us,” 

“But how will I be able to wait three days before mar¬ 
riage? Gordy, I don’t want a big wedding! A small one, 
with you and me, mother, the Forsythes, your friends, 
some of my friends, and—” She stopped. “Gordy, that 
lovely, lovely checki What did you do for Mrs, Klove 
that—” 

“Unh-unh,” I reproved. 

“I’m sorry!” 

“If you’re sorry, youTl sit still.” 

She sat still* I ran a forefinger along her shoulder. My 
fingers bumped into an object. My fingers explored the 
object thoroughly. 1 said, “Hmmm,” and the forefinger 
rode higher- “Lady, today you didn’t wear a strapless 
slip,” 

“You know for sure?” 

“I’ve got my hand on it, lady ” 

She kissed me, her arms tight around my neck, her 
mouth parted; her Ups were full of fire. My arms tightened 
around her. The horn noise faded on Broad Street. The 
chatter of the girls on the neighborhood roof died down. 
It seemed to me that bells were ringing in my ears, I had 
waited a long time for this. Too long. Not once had I sus¬ 
pected that the lady would be dark-haired. 

Okay, J had won the bet with myself and got her. 
This was different, though. Only a fool would let her go 
now, right? 


The End 
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to die temptations—and torments—of infidelity! 

DIFFERENT by Dorene Clark 

^ecy uses an ugly word to describe diese women! 
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DARK-HAIRED girls, even fiery 
charmers like Dot Lewis, have trouble 
enough competing against beautiful 
blondes but Dot’s task was even 
tougher. She was up against a redhead 
— and what a redhead! 


Nora Kloye had a number of 
attractions besides flaming tresses. 
Hers %vas the face of an angel, the 
heart of a witch. Her velvety body 
was the kind men dream about Her 
lithe legs were a match even f or Dots 
silken limbs. Above all, Nora relished 
love, every kind of love. She had 
enthusiastically room out three men 
by the time she turned her lusty 
charms on lanky Gordon Ivers * •. 


Pretty Dotty prized Gordon more 
than she did her virginity. Yet here 
was the age-old problem — how could 
a brunette ease a man out of a red¬ 
head's embraces? 
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A Novel That Poses This Question: 


IS THERE A LIMIT TO WHAT 
A WOMAN WILL DO TO GET A MAN? 
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